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Universal Science, or the Cabinet of 
Nature and Art; comprising above 
One Thousand entertaining and in- 
structive Facts and Experiments. se- 
lected from various departments of 
Natural Philosophy, and the useful 
Discoveries in the Arts. Illustrated 
by numerous Engravings on Wood. 
By Alexander Jamieson, Author of 
the Grammars of Rhetorie and Po- 
lite Literature, aud of Universal 
Geography, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 
858. London, 1821. 

Mr. Jamieson, who is the author of 

several popular works on education, in 

a modest preface, states the object of 

the present volumes, as intended ‘ to 

conduct the student through a scienti- 
fic course, in a safe and easy mean, 
between the two extremes of turgid 
hrevity.on the one hand, and verbose 
digression on the other. And, to ac- 
complish this desirable end, a selection 
has been made of those branches of sci- 
entific knowledge, which presented the 
greatest variety of instructive facts 
and popular experiments. But to 
blend amusement with instruction, the 
fine arts have been resorted to, and the 
whole range of manufactures which 
have received improvements from mo- 
dern discoveries in chemical science, has 
been ransacked, to present to the reader 
whatever was curious and deserving at- 
tention.” Extensive as this field may 
appear, yet it does not, by any means, 
shew the ample range which the author 
has taken ; and we shall, therefore, re- 
capitulate the principal subjects, which 
ate as follows :—Geology, geological 
phenomena, meteorology, geographical 
science, refining metals, the philosophy 
of the vegetable kingdom, outlines and 
phenomena of, animated nature, astro- 
homy, chronology, heraldry, military. 
and naval tactics, physics, mechanics, 
acoustics, algebra, arithmetic, geo- 
metry, architecture, the fine arts, print- 
ing, sculpture, engraving, coining, do- 
mestic arts, philosophical and other 
scientific experiments, manufactures, 


bleaching, optics, mechanical arts} &c. 
Vor, UE, » 








* Universal science,’ it will be seen, 
is a complete handmaid to the arts, 
calculated to make the reader a scien- 
tific maid of all work, or, to usea still 
more homely phrase, a perfect Jack of 
all trades. We confess, we wish the 
author’s plan had been more limited; 
the arrangement, too, is not very judi- 
cious ; and there are some things which 
we xhould have wished altogether 
omitted. The Yankee story of the sea 
serpent should be better authenticated 
before it is included in the list of na- 
tural pbenqmena; and we cannot tell 
what the * plague in the time of Justi- 
nian’ has to do under the title of * Do- 
mestic Arts.’ Perhaps the author, 
adopting a high authority, that ‘a rose 
under any other name would smell as 
sweet,’ thought that an interesting ar- 
ticle could not be misplaced any 
where. Having now stated what we 
conceive to be objectionable, we turn 
to the more pleasing task, of notic- 
ing what is worthy of praise. Varied 
as the information is which this work 
contains, yet it is in general judicious- 
ly selected from the best authorities ; in 
matters of science, the latest improve- 
nents are noticed ; in geography, astro- 
nomy, geology, the latest discoveries 
detailed ; in natural history, the classi- 
fication and arrangement isscientific and 
perspicuous; and the whole work is 
written in that concise and intelligible 
style, which renders it familiar to the 
humblest aspirant after learning, and 
of value to all classes, Although we 
are well aware, that neither one, two, 
nor even a dozen extractg-will give a 
sufficient idea of the character of the 
work, yet, as we venerally wish to ena- 
ble our readers to judge for them- 
selyes, we take one or two articles al- 
most at random :— 

* Microscopic View of Spiders Weaving 
their Webs.—Of all the beautiful discove- 
ries with which we have become ac- 
guainted, through the progress of the 
physical sciences, there are none more 
stiiking than those of the microscope, or 
which may be studied with greater ease, 
The application of a powerful} lens to any 
of those minute objects which we have it 
daily in our power to examine, exhibits a 
scene of wonder; of which those who have 


Price 6d. 


never witnessed it cannot form an ade- 
quate idea. 


‘ For example, the construction of cob- 
webs has in all ages been lightly esteem~ 
ed: nevertheless, for simplicity of ma- 
chinery and neatness of execution, they 
cannot be surpassed by the art of man. 
The spinners are the apparatus, th h 
which, by a most wonderful ptocess, the 
spider draws its thread. — spinner is 
pierced, like the plate of a wire-drawer, 
with a multitude of holes, so numerous 
and exquisitely fine, that a space, often 
not bigger than a pin’s point, includes 
above a thousand. Through each of these 
holes proceeds a thread of an inconceiva- 
ble tenuity, which, immediately after is- 
suing from the orifice, unites with all the 
other, threads, from the same spinner, into 
one. Hence from each spinner proceeds 
a compound thread; and these four 
threads, at the distance of. about one 
tenth of an inch from the apex of the 
spinner, again unite, and form the thread 
we are dccustomed to see, which the spi- 
der uses in forming its web. Thus a spi- 
der’s web, even spun by the smallest spe- 
cies, and when so fine that it is almost 
imperceptible to our senses, is not, as we 
suppose, a single line, but a rope, com- 

sed of at least four thousand strands, 
But to feel all the wonders of this fact, we 
must follow Leuwenhoeck in one of his 
calculations on the. subject. This re- 
nowned microscopic observer found, by 
an accurate estimation, that the threads of. 
the minutest spiders, some of which are 
not larger than a grain of sand, are so fine, 
that four millions of them would not ex- 
ceed in thickness one of the hairs of his 
beard! Now we know that each of these 
threads is composed of above four thou- 
sand still finer. It follows, therefore, that 
above sixteen t iousand millions of the fin- 
est threads which issue frem sach _— 
are not, altogether, thicker than a human 
hair, ‘ 

‘In thé earlier part of last century, 
Bon, of Languedcg, fabricated a pair of 
stockings and a pair of gloves from the 
threads of spiders. ‘They were nearly as 
strong as silk, and of a beautiful grey co- 
lour !” 

As so many accidents.occur from 
poison, the following familiar rules, ex- 
plaining the symptoms, and the anti- 
dotes necessary to counteract their effect, 
should be universally known, although 
|we hope our readers will never have 


occasien to apply them :— 
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Poisons, with their Symptoms and Anti- 
dotes. | 

i. Concentrated acids: the vitriolic, ni- 
tric, _muriatic, oxalic, &c.— Symptoms. 
Burning pain, vomiting. Matter thrown 


up effervesces with chalk, or salt of tar- } 


tar, or lime, or magnesia.— Antidote. Cal- 
cined magnetia: one ounce to a pint of 
warm or cold water. A glassful to be 
taken every two minutes, so as to excite 
vomiting. Soap, or chalk and water; 
mucilaginous drinks afterwards, such as 
linseed-tea, or gum arabic and water. 

‘ Alkalies : soda, ammonia, lime, &c.— 
Symptoms. Nearly the same: the ejected 
matter does not efftervesce with alkalis, 
but with acids.—Antidote. Vinegar and 
lemon juice: a spoonful or two in a glass 
of water very frequently; simply warm 
water. 

‘ Mercurial preparations: corrosive 
sublimate, &c. &c.—Symptoms. Sense of 
constriction in the throat: matter vomit- 
ted sometimes mixed with blood.—Anti- 
dote. White of eggs: twelve or fifteen 
eggs beat up and mixed with a quart of 
cold water. A glass full every three mi- 
nutes. Milk, gum-water, linseed-tea. 

_* Arsenical preparations: white arse- 
nic, &c.—Symptoms. Extreme irritation, 
pain, sickness, and speedy death, if the 
poison be not soon counteracted.—Anti- 
dole. Warm water. with sugar, in large 
quantities, to excite vomiting. Lime-wa- 

_ter, soap and water, pearl-ash and water, 
mucilaginous drinks. 

_‘ Preparations of copper, brass, &c. vir- 
digris, half-pence, pins, &c. &c.—Symp- 
toms. Nearly the same as from mercary. 
— Antidote. White of eggs: (see under 
mercury,) mucilaginous drinks. 

‘ Preparations of antimony: emetic tar- 
tar, &c.—Sympioms. Extreme’ sickness, 
with other symptoms of poison, as above 
stated.—Antidote. Warm water, or sugar 
and water; afterwards a grain of opium, 
or fifteen drops of laudanum every quarter 
of an hour, for two or three times. 


‘ Nitre.—Symptoms. Obstinate vomit- 
ing, sometimes of blood, &c. &c.—Anii- 
dote. ‘The same as for arsenic, with the 
exception of lime water and alkalies, 

‘ Phosphorus.—Symptoms. Like mineral 
acids. — Antidote. Same treatment. 

‘ Lead: sugar of lead, goulard extract, 
&c.—Symptoms. Great pain in the sto- 
mach, with constriction of the throat, &c, 
&c.—Aniidote. Large doses of Glauber’s 
or Epsom salts, in warm water. 

‘Opium, henbane, hemlock, nux vo- 
mica, deadly nightshade, berries, musi- 
rooms, &c. &c.—Symptoms. Stupor, de- 
sire to vomit, heaviness in the head, di- 
lated pupil of the eye, delirium, and 
speedy death.—Antidote. Four or five 
grains of tartar emetic in a glass of water; 
if this does not succeed, four grains of 
blue vitriol, as an emetic. Do not give 
large quantities of water. After the poi- 
son has been ejected, give vinegar, lemon 
juice, or cream of tartar. Strong coffee 
also is useful, 





‘ Poison of the yellow-billed sprat.— 
Antidote, Solution of sugar. 

‘ Opium and arsenic, it is well known, 
are poisons; and, as the effects of these 
ate often fatal before medical aid can be 

rocured, it may not be improper to state 

iefly the principal antidotes to either. 
When poison of any kind has been swal- 
lowed, the immediate object should al- 
ways be that of tag i to excite 
vomiting; but much time is often lost by 
waiting the operations of medical emetics, 
when the discharge from the stomach 
might be much more speedily effected by 
mechanical means. Let, then, the per- 
sons who are about the individual who has 
taken poison, force a feather, or a piece 
of stick, or any thing that can be imme- 
diately procured, down the throat, and 
thus continue to irritate the parts till vo- 
miting is induced. Emetics are, of 
course, to be administered as soon as | 
they can be procured, when the power of 
swallowing is not suspended. After the 
contents of the stomach have thus been 
discharged, it is of consequence to recol- 
lect that acids are the best correctives of 
opium, and alkalies of arsenic. 








‘In the one case, that of opium, then, | 5 


let vinegar or lemon juice, diluted with | 
about an equal quantity of water, be free- | 
ly and copiously administered: in the | 
other, that of arsenic, let a solution of | 
soap in water be made as strong, and | 
oured down as quickly as_ possible. | 
[his last answers a double purpose, the | 
alkali of the soap acting upon the acid of | 
the arsenic, and thus destroying its viru- | 
lence ; and the oily principle of this ma-_ 
terial, liberated, in some measure, from 
its alkali, seems to lubricate the coat of | 
the stomach, and thus, at once, to abate 
the inflammation already excited, and to. 
defend the parts from the further influ- 
ence of the poison.’ 


In our last number, we gave an ac- 
count of the deception of the automa- 
ton chess-player, and we now quote, 
from Mr. Jamieson, a brief history of 
the invention itself :— 


‘The automaton chess-player was con- 
structed by Monsieur de Kempelen, an 
Hungarian gentleman, and one of the. 
Aulic Council. He was well skilled in 
mechanics, and an admirable chess- player. 
Being at Vienna in 1769, he had the ho- 
nour of playing chess with the Empress» 
Queen, Maria Theresa, who said to him, 
«* I believe, Monsieur de Kempelen, you 
think I play very ill.’ To which he an- 
swered, ‘‘ Indeed, madam, I could make 
an automaton, which would play as well as | 


| 
| 


your Majesty.” ‘The Empress took him | 
at his word, and drew a promise from him 
tliat he would produce such an ingenious 
piece of mechanism. This he executed 
inthe course of six months, and brought | 
it to Vienna, where it was exhibited, to the 
delight and astonishment ofall who saw it. 
‘ After Monsieur de Kempelen had fin- | 
ished and exhibited his automaton, and 
had returned to his house, he undertook 
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many other mechanical works, of a more 
useful description, and neglected this fine 
specimen of art, so that it gradually be. 
came rusty and out of order. But when 
the King and Queen of Sweden visiteg 
Vienna, under the titles of Count and 
Sountess of the North, the Emperor Jo. 
seph, recollecting the automaton, and 
thinking it might amuse his royal guests 
sent for it,and Monsieur de Kempelen, to 
Vienna. Its reparation.occupied him for 
five weeks; after which it was shewn to 
the court, with the greatest applause; and 
he was recommended to take it with him 
into foreign countries, for the purpose of 
exhibition. Having accordingly obtain. 
ed from the Emperor leave of absence for 
two years, Monsieur de Keinpelen set 
out on his tour, and visited many of the 
capitals of Europe with the most abund- 
ant success. His first exhibition was at 
Paris, where he also showed a speaking 


figure, capable of uttering a few words.’ 


In taking our leave of this work, we 
must observe, that there are few persons 
who may not receive benefit by its pe- 
rusal ;—to the youny student it will bea 
ood induction,—to ladies and country 
gentlemen, who may wish to know a lite 
tle of every thing, and to be enabled to 
converse ou allsubjects, without the la- 
bour of progressive study, it will be an 
admirable vade mecum; to the mere 
idler it will furnish much entertain. 
ment; nor should the matured student 
despise it, as he may readily refresh his 
memory on scientitic subjects, by turns 
Ing toits pages, 

- ere 


Memoirs of the Life of Nicholas Pous- 
sin. By Maria Graham. 8vo. pp. 
236. London, 1820. 

GRAHAM is a very agreeable 

writer, and imparts considerable inter- 


‘est to her works, whether narrating a 


tour in India, describing the banditti 
in the mountains of Italy, or tracing 
the progress of genius in the immortal 
Poussin. Itis true, that as a critic on 
the Fine Arts, she will not rank very 
high, nor does she pretend to it, though 


‘her remarks are sometimes acute, and 


in general very just. Her Memoirs of 
Poussin not only embrace all the pro- 
minent incidents in the life of that ar- 
tist, butalso contain some judicious re- 


' flections on the Fine Arts generally, and 
'on the various degrees of encourage- 
ment afforded in different countries, 


Nicholas Poussin was born at An- 
delys, in Normandy, in June, 1594; 4 
place which, possessing many natural 
beauties, fostered the early love of art 
which he manifested. The sketches 
that young Poussin made among these 
agreeable scenes, attracted the atten- 


tion of Quintin Varin, a ovative of 
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Amiens, then residing at Andelys, who 
became his first master, and to whom he 
doubtless owed the success of his fu- 
ture life. ‘ But the study of Varin, 
and the little town of Andelys, afforded 
no models that could satisfy the genius 
of Poussin. He felt that there was 
ereater excellence which might be at- 
tained, and must be sought for, and, 
accordingly, at the age of eighteen, he 
went alone, friendless and almost mo- 
neyless, to Paris.’ Here his first master 
was Ferdinand Elle, a Fleming ; but 
he soon left him, and became a pupil of 
L’Allemand. While in Paris, he 
gained many friends, particularly a 
young nobleman of Poitou, who not 
only furnished him with money to ena- 
ble him to prosecute his studies, but 
also procured him a large collection of 
excellent prints, and a number of ori- 
ginal drawings, which he eagerly and 
carefully copied, and thus began to 
form his taste for that grand and chaste 
style which distinguishes his works :— 

‘ He often talked of this as the most for- 
tunate occurrence of his Jife, for it opened 
to him a glimpse of that light he had so 
ardently longed for, and taught him to 
connrve his subjects nobly and histori- 
cally. 

‘These advantages were, however, 
soon followed by a reverse, peculiarly 
irksome to one of Poussin’s character. 
The young nobleman who had so libe- 
rally patronized him, was recalled by his 
mother to his country seat, and persuaded 
Poussin to accompany him, as he intended 
to embellish his house, and to give the di- 
rection of the improvements to his friend, 
whom he also meant to employ to paint 
several pictures for him. But the mother 
appears to have had little taste, and no 
value for the Fine Arts; she put an end 
to all her son’s projects of improvement, 
and, instead of fostering the rising genius 
of her guest, she ridiculed his pursuits, 
overwhelmed him with a load of domes- 
tic accounts, and sought to convert him 
intoa domestic drudge ; till, at length, 
wearied of her harshness and pride, he 
beft her castle, and set out on foot to re- 
turn to Paris. 

* Without money, and without acquaint- 
ance, the talents which he had hitherto 
thought only of improving and enlarg- 
ing, he had now to exert for his daily sub- 
sistence. Accordingly, in the towns he 
had to pass through on his way to Paris, 
he sold small pictures in distemper at a 
very low price, and painted the borders 
and ornaments of the rooms of private 
houses ; but his gains were so inconsider- 
able, and his labours so severe, that on 
reaching Paris, he was seized with a dan- 
S¢rous illness, the consequence of over- 
*xertion, and bad or scanty sustenance, 
and was obliged to return to Andel S, 
ll remained nearly a year in his 
ather’s family, during which period he 





continued to paint, sometimes in oil, for 
very low prices. His necessities 

him to adopt the practice ef painting in 
distemper, forthe sake of expedition ; 
and to his early practice of that method, 
may in part be attributed the hardness 
observable even in his best pictures, at 
the same time that he owed to it much of 
his readiness and facility.’ 


Poussin afterwards went to Florence, 
thence returned to Paris, where he stu- 
died anatomy and perspective, and lastly 
he went to Rome. His reputation ra- 
pidly increased, and the most splendid 
offers were made him. ‘ He might 
have commanded any forture, but his 
desires’ were very moderate, and after 
he had fixed the price ef hig pictures, 
which he rather undervalued, he speci- 
fied the sum on the back of the piece; 
if, after that, any oné sent him more 
than the prite fixed, he returned the 
money.’ Poussin possessed a fine per- 
son and an amiable disposition,’ and 
died, universally regretted, in 1665, at 
the age of seventy-one, 


Mrs. Graham has printed Fenelon’s 
two dialogues on the talents of Poussin, 
and a catalogue of his works; she has 
also inserted some of his letters, two of 
which we shall extract. The first re- 
lates to his accepting the situation of 
first painter to Louis XIV. an office 
which envy did not long permit him to 
retain :-— 

‘ «© To the Commander del Pozzo. 

««* Full of confidence in the good-will 
which you have always shewn me, | 
think it my duty to give you an account 
of the fortunate success of my journey, as 
wellas of my situation, and the place I 
inhabit, that you, my kind protector, may 
know where to lay your commands on 
me. My health was very good during 
the whole journey from Rome to Fon- 
tainbleau, where | was very honourably 
received in the palace, by a nobleman de- 
puted for that purpose, by M. de No- 
yers ; from thence I was taken to Paris, in 
that minister’s coach, and had scarcely ar- 
rived when he came out to meet mé, em- 
braced me in a friendly mafner, and 
showed very great pleasure at seeing me 
in France. At night I was conducted, by 
his orders, to the place he had destined for 
my apartment: it isa little palace, for soit 
may be called, in the midst of the garden 
of the Thuilleries, containing nine cham- 
bers on three stories, without reckoning 
the ground floor, which consists of a 
kitchen, a porter’s lodge, a hall, and 
three convenient rooms for domestic pur- 
poses. There is, besides, a beautiful and 
spacious garden, planted with fruit trees 
and vegetables of all kinds, a pretty plot 
of flowers, three little fountains, a well, a 
very handsome court, and a stable. I 
have a beautiful view from my windows, 
and I can imagine that in summer this ree 


treat must be a perfect paradise. I found 
the centre se tnen furnished nobly, 
and all necessary provisions laid in, even 
to fire-wood and a cask of old wine. For 
three days my friends and I were enter- 
tained at the King’s expense. The fourth 
day, M. de Noyers presented me to the 
‘cardinal, who took my hand, embraced 
me, and treated me with extraordinary 
condescension. A few days afterwards, | 
was taken to St. Germains, where M. de 
Noyers was to have presented me to the 
King; but M. de Noyers being indts- 
posed, I was not introduced until the next 
day, when M. le Grand, one of the court 
favourites, introduced me. ‘The good 
and gracious prince deigned to caress me, 
and asked mea good many questions, dur- 
‘ing the half hour he kept me with him; 
after which, turning round to the court, 
he said, ‘ I think we have taken in Vouet;’ 
and then he ordered me to paint the great 
pictures for his Chapel of Fontainebleau 
and St.Germains. hen I went home, 
they brought me two thousand crowns in 

old, in a handsome blue velvet purse. 

ne thousand for my salary, and one 
thousand for my journey, without reckon 
ing my expenses. And, indeed, money 
is very ne in this country, where 
every thingis extremely dear. 

‘«©] have now turned my thoughts 
upon the works I am to execute; they 
are pictures, cartoons for tapestry, and 
many other things. I shall have the ho- 
nour of sending you a specimen of my 
first labours, as atribute of gratitude ; and 
as soon as my packages arrive, and | am 
relieved from uneasiness on account of 
them, I hope to portion my time in such 
amanner as to employ a part of it in the 
service of your brother, the chevalier. 

««¢T recommend my little household 
interests to your care, since you deign to 
take charge of them during my absence, 
| which shall not be long if I can help it. [ 
beseech you, since you are born to be 
kind to me, to bear, with your usual ge- 
nerous patience, the trouble I must give 
you, and to content yourselfin return with 
iny entire affection. May the Lord grant 


you a long and happy life. Asto me, 
with all the respect of which 1 am capa- 
ble, &c. &c. &c. Poussin.””’ 


Paris, Jan. 6, 1691. 

The next letter, which is said to be 
the last that Poussin ever wrote, con- 
tains some valuable hints on the ge- 
neral principles of art, expressed with 
that modesty which forms so bright an 
ornament to true genius :— 


* Poussin to M. de Chantelou. 

«« ] must, at length, endeavour to 
awake after my Jong silence. I must 
raise my voice while my pulse still faint- 
ly beats. 1 have had full leisure to read 
and to weigh your book upon the perfect 
idea of painting, which has been a sweet 
solace to my afflicted mind. I rejoice 
that you are the first Frenchman to open ° 
the eyes of those who see only through 





the medium of others, and suffer them- 
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selves to be led astray after the crowd. 
Now you have warmed and softened a 
metal, hitherto stiff and difficult to han- 
dle, so that henceforth others may be 
found, who, by imitating you, will give 
us something useful upon painting. . Af- 
ter having considered the distribution that 
the Sieur Frangois Junius makes of the 
parts of this noble art, [ venture briefly to 
write down here what I have learned 
from him. It is necessary, first, to know 
what the nature of imitation is, and to de- 
fine it. 
* ** DEFINITION. 

« « Painting is an imitation by means 
of lines and colours, on some superficies, 
of every thing that can be seen under the 
sun ; its end is to please. 

*«« Principles that every man capable of 
reasoning may learn:—There can be no- 
thing represented without light, 

: without form, 
without colour, 
without distance, 
without an instrument, 

or medium. 

‘ « Things which are not to be learned, 
and which make an essential part of paint- 
ing :— 

ae? First, the subject. must be noble. 
It should have received no quality from 
the mere workman ; and to allow scope 
to the painter to display his powers, he 
~should choose it capable of receiving the 
most excellent form. He must begin by 
composition, then ornament, propriety, 
beauty, grace, vivacity, costume, proba- 
bility, and judgment, in each and all. 
These Jast belong solely to the painter, 
and cannot be taught. ‘They are the 
golden bough of Virgil, which no man 
can find or gather if his fate do not lead 
him to it. ‘lhese nine parts deserve, on 
several accounts, to. be treated by some 
good and learned author.’’ ’ 


[n speaking of the intimacy between 
Poussin and his patron, Chevalier Ma- 
rini, in Paris, our author has the fol- 
lowing just reflections, which, however, 
are not the most honourable to our na- 
tional character :— 

‘It is remarkable that Marini was an 
Italian. Probably no French nobleman 
of the time would have received a pain- 
ter into his house as his intimate friend. 
But the Italians have of all nations the 
least affectation. What they feel they ex- 
press, to please themselves, without any 
consideration of what construction others 
may put on their actions. In France, 
where vanity, and in England, where 
pride, induces every man to consider and 
foresee hisneighbour’s judgment, it is diffi- 
cult for an artist, whose reputation is not 
already established, to arrive at that in 
tercourse with polite or learned society, 
which ought to form a part of his educa- 
tion. The Italian painters, on the con- 
trary, were courted into such society. 
Michael Angelo, in the palace of the Me- 
dici, while he received their patronage 
equally with Politian, was equally treated 





as their friend and companion ; and that 
nothing vulgar ever enters into his con- 
ceptions, may, in part, be attributed to 
his constant intercourse with the politest 
and most learned men of his time. Hi- 
therto, with the exception of a very few 
instances, our English artists have been 
too much a people by themselves. If 
they look to nature for action or expres- 
sion, it is to the exaggerated action and 
expression of the stage, or the mean and 
sordid action of vulgar life that they have 
been driven. Hence, in part, the failure 
in most of our historical pictures, exagge- 
ration on one hand, and want of dignity 
on the other. The excellence we have, 
that of colour, is perhaps the most seduc- 
ing quality of painting; and it might be 
worth while to inquire how far our na- 
tional and local situation has contributed 
to form our school.’ 


With this extract we close the vo- 
lume, which, we confess, has pleased 
us much, notwithstanding the long 
sentences and the inaccuracies which 
sometimes disfigure the style. 


———2 +e po 
What is Life? and other Poems. By 
Thomas Bailey. 12mo. pp. 126. 


London, 1820, 


THERE is no part of our critical labours 
which gives us more anxiety than ina 
speaking of the first productions of an 
author. Gladly would we extend a 
fostering hand to youthful genius, but 
justice and even charity to the author 
sometimes compels us to withhold all 
encouragement, when we find the work 
destitute of merit and giving no pro- 
mise of future excellence in the writer. 
Such, however, is not the case with the 
work before us, which is the first pro- 
duction of an untutored shopkeeper at 


Nottingham; whose study, he tells us, 


‘has been, like the pedlar’s dwelling, 
every where—in the street, the field, 
the river side, his shop, hearth, and 
chainber :’ and further, that he never in 
his life has been ‘ enabled to devote a 
single half day, uninterruptedly, to li- 
terary pursuits.” These are not very 
favourable circumstances, and yet, un- 
der all the disadvantages with which 
Mr. Bailey has had to contend, he has 
produced pieces which bespeak no ore 
dinary mind, and which would intimate 
a cultivation his has never had. The 
principal poem, ‘What is Life ?’ 
abounds in beautiful poetic images, 
in which force and simplicity are often 
happily blended ; while a strong reli- 
gious feeling pervades the whole. One 
extract will justify this remark: 
‘Say, what is life? Oh! "tis the soul's full 
worth ! 
A treasure, far transcending aught on earth. 
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Would’st thou the value know of Life? as, 
Death ! 

Ask him, what's poisa’d upon frail mortal’s 
breath. 

Would’st thou, with just appreciation, learn 

The awful things which on that pivot turn ? 

Scale Heaven’s sublime, gage Hell’s vast dark 
proforfnd, 

Aud stretch the line eternal ages round ; 

Explore that flood, whose limit’s yet unknown, 

For ever flowing round the Godhead’s throne ; 

Which stands unmov’d whilst endless ages beat 

Their unfelt surges ‘gainst its stedfast seat ; 

Hang from yon splendid bow, which, rais’d on 
high, 

Spans the broad earth, and bears th’ incumbent 
sky, 

Some mighty beam; such as at Nature’s birth, 

Heaven's self employ’d, to weigh the pond’rous 
earth : 

Snatch from their orbs the planets, as they roll, 

Poise suns and worlds against a human soul; 

And, as the loaded balance trembling turns, 

And matter’s cumb’rous mass indignant spurns; 

Thy daring mind shall grasp its mighty cost, 

And tell the worth of Life, by what is gain’d or 
lost.’ 

The lines ‘on closing the first Canto 
of Don Juan’ improperly called an 
Impromptu, are too severe on the no- 
ble bard, but they pay such just hom- 
ave to his genius, that we transcribe 
them as avery favourable specimen of 
the author’s talents :— 


‘Oh! could my muse spread such a daring wing, 
And o’er my pen such beams of radiance fling, 
As, wayward Byron, marks thy thrilling page, 
When kindling lust or rousing passions rage ; 
How should my soul pour forth the mighty 
strain, 
And bid the virtues their lost throne regain ; 
Shed o’er benighted earth the light thus giv’n, 
And blast proud vice beneath the fires of Heav'n. 
Why wilt thou still devote thy boundless powers 
To weaving garlands of wild passioa flowers? 
Or ming’ ling poisons in life’s mant’ling bowl 
To drown the senses and destroy the soul? 
Say, can the polish of the vengeful steel 
Soothe the keen anguish of the wound we feel’ 
Or, can the gilded chalice calm the smart 
[ts poison’d draught enkindles in the heart? 
Nor can the corruscations of that light, 
Whose brilliant flashes eharm our wond’ring 
sight, 
E’er sanctify thy fierce unhallow’d rays, 
Which, like the light’nings, blind us whilst we 
gaze. 
Oh ! mighty bard! Oh! highly gifted muse: 
When wilt thou cease thy treasures to abuse,— 
When cease to make thy talents thy disgrace‘ 
Fling back the gift, and curse God to his face ; 
Nor dare presume to spend succeeding years 
In sowing seeds to reap but endless tears. 
Better thy tafents were at once entomb’d, _ 
And Byron's name to barren silence doom'd, 
Than his own fires his own dishonour tell, 
And serve to light his own vast soul to Hell! 
But tura thee, wond’rous bard! and seek thy rests 
Aud Heaven shall calm the tumult of thy breast; 
Its hand conferr’d that genius, fortune, life, 
Which has been wasted ’gainst itself at strive; 
Like a spoil’d child, thou'st more rebellious 
prov'd, 
And slighted more, because the better lov d. 
The torch of genius, in thy daring hand, 
Sheds beams that slay, and rays that blast the 
land : 
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As though the world it was design’d t’ illume, 
In madden’d phrenzy, it would fain consume. 
But bew thy ingrate heart and kiss the rod, 
Nor longer tempt the vengeance of a God ; 
Rejoicing angels in the courts above, 
Shall stay the anthem of redeeming love, 
And tune their joyful harps around the throne, 
And make, through Heaven, the bard’s repent- 
ance known. 
Mankind, enlightened by thy beaming page, 
Shall sound thy praise through ev’ry rolling age, 
And future candidates for Fame’s fair prize 
Shall leern from thee, where man’s true glory 
lies : 
Anongst thy country’s fam'd poetic sons, 
(Whose echoing praise down endless ages runs, ) 
Thou shalt be recogniz’d and own’d ; and shine, 
The brightest gem, in that illustrious line. 
Byron’s proud name his future race shall boast, 
When Byron’s peerage and his banner’s lost ; 
And sons remote shall in his glory bask, 
Nor higher titles claim, nor prouder honours ask. 
Then turn thee, mighty bard! and seek thy rest ! 
Let virtue sooth thy angry wayward breast ; 
No longer glaring with the comet’s light, 
Thy baneful rays shall pour upon our sight, 
Sweeping the spheres with a portentous train, 
Whose malign aspect virtue sees with pain ; 


- But, like the day spring, shall thy muse then 


flow 
In beaming splendors on the world below.” 


Although Mr. Bailey has not pos- 
sessed the advantages of a liberal edu- 
cation, yet his reading is evidently be- 
yond that of persons in his sphere of 
life in general ; this, with a heart pos- 
sessed of much feeling, have come in 
aid of his natural genius, ‘and, thus, 
produced effasions which would do no 
discredit to less humble aspirants to the 
Parnassian hill. 


—4 po — 
Lovers and Friends; or, Modern At- 
tachments. A Novel. By Anne of 


Swansea. 5 vols, 12mo. 

London, 1821. 
Auruouen, we believe, the imaginative 
effusions of this lady, (whois said to be 
a sister of Mrs. Siddons,) have not come 
immediately within our notice, so as to 
give them a distinguished place in our 
review, weare not unacquainted with her 
writings as readers, nor will we lose 
this opportunity of saying a few words 
on the value of this her last production. 
But in the performance of this task, 
Weintend to deviate from our usual 
track, by not giving any extracts, there 
being many very profound secrets in 
five volumes, which it would be a pity 
to disclose. Suffice it to obserye, that 
the work delineates who are ‘lovers and 
friends,’ aud expressly shows, but too 
faithfully, what are * modern attach- 
ments,’ 
the marvellous to give it effect; much 
truth, blended with fiction, described 
in natural sentiments and flowing dan- 
guage, cannot fail to render to the reader 
& suitable portion of instruction for his 


pp. 1498. 


The history has nothing of 





amusement, his time, and his patience. 
Even those who are sometimes obliged 
reluctantly to forego the favourite glass, 
when the temperature changes and the 
biliary secretions are irregular, might 
fillup the chasm of leisure in a less 
commendable manner than by dipping 
into the chapters of Anne of Swansea, 
whose productions have morality to re- 
commend, interest to support, and 
smart dialogue to secure them an ac- 
quaintance with us and our associations. 


241 @®D poe 


THE PERCY ANECDOTES. 


THE two last numbers of these popular 
little works, Parts XV and XVI, are 
devoted to Anecdotes of Hospitality 
and Anecdotes of the Bar. Hospitality 
is a good old English virtue, some- 
what on the decline at present, it is 
true, but still sufficiently exercised 
to sustain our national character, while 
the noble houses of Cavendish, Went- 
worth, Stanley, Lascelles, Dadley, 
and Ward, &ec. &c. remain; not to 
forget that ‘true born Englishman,’ 
Thomas Wilham Coke, Esq. to whom 
these Anecdotes are most appropriately 
dedicated, and of whom an excellent 
portrait is prefixed. In lookiag over 
these two parts rather hastily, we 
confess, it appears to us, that they pos- 
sess more ortginal or curious matter 
than some of their precursors, We 
shall quote a few passages from each as 
specimens, and first from Hospitality :— 
‘ Robert, Duke of Normandy.—When 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, father of 
William the Conqueror, was at Constan- 
tinople, in his way to the Holy Land, he 
lived in uncomuion splendour, and was 
greatly celebrated for his wit, his affabi- 
lity, his liberality, and his other virtues. 
Ot these, many remarkable examples 
were related to the emperor, who resolved 
to put the reality of them to a trial. 
With this view, he invited the duke and 
all his nobles to a feast, in the great hall 
of the imperial palace, but took care to 
have all the tables and seats filled with 
guests, before the arrival of the Normans, 
of whom he commanded that no notice 
should be taken. When the duke, fol- 
lowed by his nobles in their richest 
dresses, entered the hall, observing that 
all the seats were filled with guests, and 
that none of them returned his civilities, 
or offered him any accommodation, he 
walked without the least appearance of 
surprise or discomposure, to an empt 
space at one end oi the room, took off his 
cloak, folded it very carefully, laid it up- 
on the floor, and sat down upon it; in all 
which he was imitated by his followers. 
In this posture they dined, on such dishes 
as were set befoie them, with every 
pearance of the most perfect satisfaction 
with their entertainment. When the feast 
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was ended, the duke and his nobles arose, 
took Jeave of the company in the most 
graceful manner, and walked out.ef the 
hall in their doublets, leaving their cloaks, 
which were of great value, behind them 
on the floor. The emperor, who had ad- 
mired their whole behaviour, was quite 
surprised at this last part of it; and sent 
one of his courtiers to entreat the duke 
and his followers to put on their cloaks. 
‘*Go,” said the duke, ‘‘ and tell your 
master, that it is not the custom of the 
Normans to carry about with them the 
seats which they use at an entertain- 
nent.” Could any thing be moré deli- 
cate than this refusal, or more noble, po- 
lite, and manly, than this deportment? 

‘The Third Earl of Derby.—Edward, 
the third Earl of Derby, who died in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, lived in the 
greatest splendour without any depend- 
ence on the court. Caméden says, that 
with his death the “ glory of hospitality 
seemed to fall asleep ;” and Hollitgshed 
and Stowe make the most honourable 
mention of him. He offered ten thou- 
sand men to the queen, at his own charge, 
to suppress the rebellion; and among 
other things “ deserving commendation, 
and craving memory to be imitated,” 
Hollingshed enumerates ‘* his godly dis- 
position to his tenants, never forcing any 
service at their hands, but due payment 
of their rent; his liberality to strangers, 
and such as showed themselves gratefut 
to him; his fainous house-keeping, and 
eleven score in check roll [the number 
of attendants in pay as menial secvants] 
never discontinuing the ec of twelve 
years; his feeding, especially of aged per- 
sons, twice a day, three score and odd, 
besides all comers thrice a week, ap- 
pointed for his dealing days; and every 
Good Friday these thirty-five years, 
one with another, two thousand seven 
hundred with meat, drink, money, and 
money’s worth. ‘There never was a gen- ' 
tleman or other that waited in his service, 
but had allowance from him, to have as 
well wages as otherwise for horse and 
inan.’*?” 

‘ Shipwrecked Mariners.—When the 
Laurel and Andromeda frigates were 
wrecked in a violent hurricane in the 
West Indies, on the coast of Martin- 
ique, thirty-five men were thrown 
ashore alive. “Lhe Marquess de Bouille, 
on hearing of the circumstance, took them 
to his house, where he treated them most 
hospitably. Afterhe had got them cured 
of their bruises and sickness, and had 
clothed them trom head to foot, he sent 
them with a flag of truce to the command- 
ing officer at St. Lucia, with a letter, 
stating that these men having experieaced 
the horrors of shipwreck, he weuld not 
add tiuose of war, and therefore sent them 
free and at liberty again to serve their 
country.’ , 

‘ Ruler of the Feast,—It was.the custom 
ainong the ancients at feasts, to choose a ) 
king or master, to order how much each 
guest should drink, whom aij the com- 
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pany were bound to obey. He was cho- 


sen by throwing dice, upon the sides’ 


of which were engraven or painted the 
images of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, 
Venus, and Diana. He who threw up 
Venus, was made king; thus Horace,— 

* * Quem Venus dicet arbitrum bibendi.”’ 

* Sitting below the Salt. 
‘ « Thou art a carle mean of degree, 
Ye salte yt doth stande twain me and thee; 
But an thou hadst been of ane gentyl strayne, 
I would have bitten my gante againe.” 
‘ Old English Ballad. 

‘ It was formerly the custom not only in 
Scotland, but also in England and France, 
to have placed on the middle of the table, 
a.massive piece of plate, which was called 
the salt foot, or salt vat, and the guests, 
according to their rank, were placed 
above or below it. An instance of the 
importance attached to the circumstance 
of being seated above the salt, occurs in 
** the. Memorie of the Somervilles,”’ writ- 
ten about the year 1680. ‘* It was,’’ says 
the author, Lord Somerville, “ as much 
out of pique, as to give obedience to the 
act of the assemblies, that Walter Stew- 
art, of Allontoune, and Sir James, his bro- 
ther, both heretors in the parish of Cam- 
busnethen, the first from some antiquity a 
fewar of the Earle of Tweddill’s, in Auch- 
termuire, whose predecessors, until this 
man, never came to sit above the salt foot, 
when at the Laird of Cambusnethen’s 
(Somerville’s) table; which, for ordinary 
every Sabbath, they dyned at, as did 
most of the -honest men of the parish of 
any account.””?” The same author is, in- 
deed, so familiar with this usage, as of an 
every day observance, that he takes no- 
tice of it again, in speaking of a Provost 
of Edinburgh. ‘‘ He was a gentleman of 
very mean family upon Clyde, being 
brother German to the good man of Al- 
lentone, whose predecessors never came 
to sit above the salt foot.’’ 

‘ The distinction of seats in relation to 
the position of the salt vat, was familiar 
in krance, and is alluded to by Perat ; 
and our early dramatists frequently allude 
to itas an English custom. Bishop Hall, 
one of our first legitimate satirists, thus 
notices it :—~ 
‘ “A gentle squire would gladly entertaine 
Into his house some trencher chaplaine ; 

Some willing man that might instruct his sons, 
And that would stand to good conditions. 
First, that he lie upon the truckle bed, 

Whiles his young maister lieth o’er his head ; 
Second, that he do, on no default, 

Ever presume to sit above the salt.” 

‘ Hidatgo of the Oronooko.—Much has 
been written on the pride of the Spanish 
gentry, known under the denomination 
of Hidalgos. It is a common fact, that 
very often these nobles of sixteen quar- 
ters possess only one; that they till the 
ground with their swords girt by their 
side; and that, while eating their peas 
and onions, they look with a disdainful 
eye on the miserable plebeian, who is 
mean enough to live on poultry and truf- 
fies, two dishes unworthy of a stomach, 
whose origin is lost iu the night of time. 


| 





‘In whatever situation an Hidalgo is, 
whatever climate he may inhabit, he al- 
ways preserves his pride, and atfects the 
airs of a prince ; it is true that the princi- 
pality is wanting, but that it is a mere tri- 
fle to the pride of birth. 


‘ The celebrated traveller, Baron Hum- 
boldt, and one of his friends, were going 
down the Oronooko in a small boat, when 
aperson from the shore cried to them, 
and begged them, in the Spanish lan- 
guage, to come and repose themselves in 
his castle. ‘The two travellers landed, 
and approached the castle lord, whom 
they found almost naked, and so sun 
burnt, that it was impossible to tell his 
colour. ‘ Gentlemen,” said he, “ we 
white people owe each other courtesy, 
and the duties of hospitality; and I am 
quite delighted to have an opportunity 
of exercising them towards you.” After 
this noble speech, he pointed out his cas- 
tle to the travellers ; who, seeing nothing 
but a grove of palins, supposed the castle 
lay beyond: but what was their astonish- 
ment, when he stopped in the midst of 
the palms, and said, ‘‘ here is my home.” 
I will present you to my sister Donna 
Isabella, and my daughter. ‘The two la- 
dies soon appeared, and as slightly 
clothed as the seignor; after the custo- 
mary compliments, a repast was served in 
unison with their appearance. The Hi- 
dalgo then informed our two travellers, 
that he had come to reside in the eoun- 
try, where he traded in oil, procured 
from turtles’ eggs, and that he intended 
very shortly to build a castle. Night 
coming on, the seignor ordered a ladder 
to be brought, and requested our travel- 
lers to repose in two hammocks suspend- 
ed from the palm trees, which shaded this 
scene of delight. M. Humboldt and his 
friend had consequently the heavens for 
their canopy. Scarcely were they in the 
arms of Morpheus, when Donna Isabel- 
la’s cat, Jeaping from.one branch to ano- 
ther, fell intothe hammock of the baron’s 
friend, who, fancying himself attacked by 
a tiger, at last roared outlustily. The 
cat not less afraid, leaped into Mr. Hum- 
boldt’s hammock, and crossing that of the 
male Hidalgo, left on his nose unequivo- 
cal marks of her passage. ‘The cause be- 
ing known, our travellers again cominit- 
ted themselves to sleep! but, alas ; their 
sufferings were only commencing! A 
dreadful storm came on, and they were 
soon in the situation of the Gascon, who 
leaped into the river to escape a shower 
of rain, At day-break our travellers took 


leave of their host, who said to them on | 


parting, ‘‘ from the storm we have had, I 
doubly congratulate myself on having 


romised you an asylum in my domain.” | 


Mi, Humboldt thanked him kindly for 
his hospitality, but hoped, secretly, that 
he should never again lodge in a casé/e in 
the air.’ 

We have spoken of hospitality as an 
English virtue; the profession of the 
bar is English too, but not a virtue; it 
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flourishes on the miseries or bad pas- 
sions of the multitude. The law, we 
mean the excess of litigation, is a 
plague worse than the Egyptians were 
ever visited with; it is an accumulat- 
ing and permanent evil, from which 
neither virtue nor prudence can at all 
times protect us. The Anecdotes of 
the Bar appear to us to have been a 
gvod deal anticipated in a preceding 
part of this work,—the Anecdotes of 
Eloquence ; the present collection, how. 
ever, is not merely confined to quib- 
bles in a court of justice, or to the 
small wit that is often bandied about 
between counsel and witnesses, and even 
among the judges; but it embraces much 
information on some great constitu- 
tional aud important questions, appa- 
rently culled from sources out of the 
general track. This part is dedicated 
to Mr. Denman, but why this gen- 
tleman has been selected we know not, 
unless it is that the present humiliating 
state of the bar left 1t a matter of per- 
fect indifference. What a contrast 
does the state of the bar, twenty or 
thirty years ago, form with the present 
day ; then we had an Erskine, a Gibbs, 
a Law, a Wallace, a Scot, a Lee, and 
a Garrow; now we have—but Cowper 
shall describe them. They are men— 
6 Not wholly in the dark ; 

But now and then, struck smartly, show a spark 
Sufficient to redeem the modern race 

From total ruin and absolute disgrace ; 

While servile trick and imitative knack 
Confine the million in the beaten track, 


Perhaps some courser, who disdains the road, 
Snuffs up the wind and flings himself abroad.’ 


From the Anecdotes of the Bar, we 
quote the following in conclusion :— 


‘ Slandering a Lawyer.—In the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, one Peter Palmer, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, brought an action againsta 
barrister of the name of Boyer, for hav- 
ing, with the intention to injure him in 
his name and practice, said, ‘‘ Peter Pal- 
mer is a paltry lawyer, and hath as much 
law asa Jackanapes.” It was moved in 
arrest, that the words would not maintain 
an action, because they were not slander- 
ous. Had Mr. Boyer said, ‘* Mr. Pal- 
mer had no more law than a Jackanapes,” 
it had been actionable, for then he had 
lessened the opinion of his learning; but 
the words were, ‘‘he hath as much [aw as 
aJackanapes,” which was no impeach- 
ment of his learning, for every man that 
hath more law than a Jackanapes, hath as 
much. Sed non allocatur, tor the compa- 
rison is to be taken in the worst sense. 


‘Judge Berkley says it has been ad- 
judged, where a person said of a lawyer, 
‘‘ that he had.as much law as a monkey; 
that the words were not actionable, be- 
cause he had. as much law, and more also; 
but if he had said, ‘* he hath no more law 
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than amonkey,”’ these words would have 
been actionable.’ 

‘Hon. Henry Erskine.—An attorney in 
a distant part of Scotland, or as he is cal- 
led there, a writer, representing to an op- 

ressed and needy tacksman, who had ap- 
plied to him for advice, the futility of en- 
tering into a law-suit with a wealthy 
neighbour, having himself no means of 
defending his cause, received for answer, 
‘Ye dinna ken. what you say, maister; 
there’s nae a poor man ino Scotland need 
to want a friend, or fear an enemy, while 
Harry Erskine lives!” , 

‘How much honour did that simple 
sentence convey to the generous and be- 
nevolent object of it! He had, indeed, 
a claiin to the affection and respect of all 
who were in the knowledge of his extra- 
ordinary talents, and more uncommon 
virtues. ‘lo professional knowledge, and 
powers of eloquence of the highest or- 
der, he possessed a liberality of spirit 
which scrupled at no sacrifice or exertion, 
where private right was to be vindicated, 
or the public welfare promoted. 

‘ It is said that Swift, after having writ- 
ten that celebrated satire on mankind, 
Gulliver’s ‘Travels, exclaimed, whilst me- 
ditating on the rare virtues of his friend, 
Arbuthnot, “‘ Oh! were there ten Ar- 
buthnots in the world, I would burn my 
book.” It is difficult to contemplate 
such a character as Henry Erskine’s, 
without a similar sentiment, without feel- 
ing that were there many Erskines, one 
should learn to think better of mankind. 

‘The character of Mr. Erskine’s elo- 
quence, bore a_ strong resemblance to 
that of his noble brother, (Lord Erskine,) 
but being much less diffusive, it was bet- 
ter calculated to leave a forcible impres- 
sion. He was distinguished,” says Mr. 
Jeffrey, in an animated sketch which he 
has written of his departed friend, “ not 
only by the peculiar brilliancy of his wit, 
and the gracefulness, ease, and vivacity of 
his eloquence, but by the still rarer 
power, of Keeping those seducing quali- 
tres in perfect subordination to his judg- 
ment. By their assistance, he could not 
only make the most repulsive subjects 
agreeable, but the most ab truse easy and 
intelligible. In his profession, indeed, all 

NS wit was argument, and each of his de- 
lightful illustrations a material step in his 
reasoning. ‘l’o himself, it seemed al- 
Ways as if they were recommended ra- 
ther for their use than their beauty ; 
and, unquestionably, they often enabled 
im to state a fine argument or a nice di - 
tinction, not only in a more striking and 
pleasing way, but actually with greater 
Precision than could have been attained 
y the severer forms of reasoning. In 
this extraordinary talent, as well as the 
charming facility of his eloquence, and 
the constant radiance of good humour and 
#iety which encircled his manner in de- 
ate, he had no rival in his own times, 
and as yet has had no successor.” 

Like mos’ men who have a high repu- 

tion in society for that wit and hilarity 





which render social converse so delight- 
ful, Mr. Erskine had for a long time the 
imputed property of almost all the bon- 
mots and jeu d’esprits circulated in the 
northern metropolis. An abundant col- 
lection of happy thoughts and expressions, 
the genuine effusions of Henry Erskine, 
might certainly be formed, without pres- 
sing one of doubtful origin into the ser- 
vice; and it becomes, therefore, the more 
hazardous to offer any thing in the light 
of specimens of so fertile an excellence. 
The following we give, not as by any 
means Charac‘eristic of a mind which was 
once the deligl.t and admiration of, per- 
haps, the most enlightened capital in Eu- 
rope ; but as the only specimens relating 
to our immediate subject, which happen 
at the present moment to lie in our way. 

‘Soon after being called to the bar, 
Mr. Erskine went a circuit, in the train of 
the celebrated Lord Kaimes. is lord- 
ship, though a man of very enlarged 
mind, fell sometimes into the sin of being 
pitifully parsimonious; and on no occa- 
sion was he more apt to be so, than when 
he travelled and feasted at the public ex- 
pense, and there was a possibility of 
saving something to himself out of the 
sum regularly allotted, (in Scotland,) to 
judges in their official county excursions. 
On the rising of the court one day, Lord 
K. invited Mr. E. with some other young 
barristers, to dine with him. When the 
cloth was drawn, the company found that 
port alone was to be the order of the day ; 
hint after hint was given to his lordship, 
that since the public were to pay, some- 
thing better might be afforded ; his lord- 
ship passed over every allusion of the 
kind unnoticed ; and when at last the war 
oblique seemed verging towards a more 
direct order of hostilities, he turned to- 
wards Mr. Erskine, and with the view of 
shifting the subject, asked him very 
gravely, ‘** What could have become of 
the Dutch ?”’ who had a short time before 
been drubbed off the Doggerbank, by 
Admiral Parker. No shift could have 
been more unfortunate for his lordship. 
Mr. Erskine, with a smile, replied, ‘I 
suppose, my lord, they are like us, con- 
fined to port.’ Lord K., who with all 
his niggardliness had a mind sensibly alive 
to the sallies of genius, immediately or- 
dered asupply of the best claret in the 
house to be placed on the table. 

‘Some parts of the north-east coast of 
Scotland, are famous for a peculiar sort of 
small dried haddocks, called speldings, 
which are sent in large quantities to the 
southern counties, and form a prominent 
article of Juxury at all the country fairs. 
‘The best idea that an English reader can 
form of this luxury is, to suppose him- 
self chewing a strap of leather. ‘T’he late 
eccentric Hugo Arnot, author of the his- 
tory of Edinburgh, who was in his person 
remarkably meagre, happening one day 
to come into the Parliament House exer- 
cising his Jaws on one of these delicacies, 
Mr. Erskine stepping up to him, said, ‘1 
wish you much joy, Mg, Arnot; I never 





saw you look so like your meat before.” 

; The same gentleman, Mr. Arnot, was 
remarkable for the looseness of his opi- 
nions with respect tofuturity ; while Mr. 
Erskine was as much distinguished on the 
contrary, for a deep sense of revealed're- 
ligion, and an attention to every Christian 
ordinance. One Sunday afternoon, Mr. 
A. happened to be on horseback, when 
he met Mr. Erskine returning from divine 
service. ‘* Where have you been, Har- 
ry?” said the historian. ‘* What has a 
man of your sense and education to do 
among a parcel of old women? What did 
you expect to hear? Where was your 
text?”? “ Our text,” said Mr, Erskine, 
“ was in the sixth chapter of the Revela- 
tions: ‘And I looked, and beheld a pale 
horse, and his name that sat on him was 
Dearn, and Hell followed with him. 
Mr. Arnot, who was actually mounted on 
a pale-coloured horse, felt the sarcasm in 
all its force; and, muttering a hasty exe- 
cration, rode off. 

‘On the formation of what was called 
the Coalition Ministry, Mr. Erskine was 
appointed to succeed Mr. Henry Dundas, 
(afterwards Lord Melville,) in the un- 
portant situation of Lord Advocate for 
Scotland. On the morning of receivin 
his appointment, he had an interview with 
Mr. Dundas, in the Outer Parliament 
House; when, observing that the expre- 
mier had already resumed the ordinary 
stuff gown which all practitioners at the 
Scottish bar, except the Lord Advocate 
and Solicitor General for the time being, 
are in the custom of wearing, gaily sald, 
that ‘* he must leave off talking, and go 
and order his silk gown to be made."— 
‘It is hardly worth while,” said Mr. 
Dundas dryly, “ for the time you will 
wantit. You had better borrow mine. 
Mr. Erskine, with admirable promptness, 
replied, ‘* From the readiness, Mr. Dun- 
das, with which you make the offer, I 
have no doubt that your’s is a gown made 
to fit any party; but however short my 
stay in office may be, it shall never be saie 
of Henry Erskine, that he put on the 
abandoned habits of his predecessor.” 

‘Mr. Dundas, though foiled in wit, had, 
however, the advantage in prescience. 
Mr. Erskine held the office for little more 
than half a year; when the downfall of 
the Coalition Ministry carried his along 
with it.’ 

‘Counsel and Witnesses.—A gentleman 
who was severely cross-examined by Mr. 
Dunning, was repeatedly asked if he did 
not lodge in the verge of the court; at 
length he answered, that he did. ** And 
pray, sir,” said the counsel, ‘* for what 
reason did you take up your residence 
in that place ?””—** To avoid the rascally 
impertinence of dunning,” answered the 
witness.’ 

‘When Serjeant Cockle was on the 
northern circuit, he once told a witness 
that he was very saucy, and followed up 
the remark by asking, ‘* Pray what sauce 
do you like best?”—** Any sauce, but 
Cockle sauce,”’ was the reply.’ 
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* At an Old Bailey Sessions, in 1788, a 
learned counsel thus examined a witness 
—* What are you?”?—*A Jew.”— 
‘* Well, whatis your Christian name?”’— 
J never vas christened, my lord, but my 
name is Moses Levi.’ 


_ © Humane Juryman.—* Look at that 
juryman in the bluecoat,” said one of the 
Old Bailey judges to Justice Nares, ‘* do 
you see him?’—*‘* Yes.”—** Well, we 
shall not have a single conviction to-da 
for any capital offence.’”? The observa- 
tion was verified. ‘This fact was related 
by Mr. Justice Nares himself, to a ma- 
gistrate of London.’ 

* Expectancy.—Lord Norbury, while 
on a circuit, being attacked with a fit of 
the amp ti to the Solicitor General, to 
request the loan of a pair of large slippers. 
« Take them,” ‘ald’ the solicitor M4 his 
servant, ‘* with my respects, as [ hope 
soon to be in his lordship’s shoes.” ’ 

‘ Independence of the Bar.—Lord Ers- 
kine, when at the bar, was always remark- 
able for the fearlessness with which he 
contended against the bench. His spi- 
rited reply to Justice Buller, in the trial of 
the Dean of Asaph, is well known ; and 
it is only one out of many instances which 
might be adduced of similar indepen- 
dence. [In the action brought by Mr. 
Jeffreys against the commissioners, for 
Jewels furnished to the Prince of Wales, 
Mr, Erskine was counsel for the plaintiff, 
end evinced considerable warmth in the 
cause, 
~~“ Lord Kenyon, in his charge to the 
jury, said, he felt much hurt at something 
that had fallen from the learned counsel 
for the plaintiff, who had stated that the 
defence was shameful, illiberal, and un- 
just. 

_* Mr. Erskine.—My lord, I did not use 
tose words. 

‘Lord Kenyon.—Mr. Erskine, I took 
them down as you uttered them. 

‘Mr. Erskine,—Then, my lord, you 
took them down incorrectly. 

‘ Lord Kenyon.—Sir, I desire | may not 
be interrupted. 

‘ Mr. Erskine explained, that his obser- 
vations were not applied to the defen- 
dants, but to the witnesses; and that not 
to their general characters, but to their 
evidence in this cause. 

‘It was in one of these contests with 
the bench, that Mr. Erskine explained 
the rule of his conduct at the bar, in the 
followingterms: ‘It was,”’ said he, “ the 
first command and counsel of my youth, 
always to do what my conscience told me 
to be my duty ; and to leave the conse- 
quences to God. I shall carry with me 
the memory, and, | trust, the practice of 
this paternal lesson to the grave. I have 
hitherto followed it, and have no reason 
to complain, that my obedience to it has 
been even a temporal saciifice. I have 
found it, on the contrary, the road to pros- 
perity and wealth, and I shal! point it out 
as such to my children.’’’ 
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HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION 
OF THE 
LOUVRE IN PARIS*. 

. THE situation of the Louvre, on the 
banks of the Seine, fortunately brings 
the history and description of that pa- 
lace within the scope of my work. This 
immense edifice, for its general effect 
and for the richness of its architecture, 
is considered as unrivalled. Neither 
London, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Ber- 
lin, Milan, or Madrid, contains any 
building that can be placed in compe- 
tion with it. The Louvre is the pro- 
duction of twenty monarchs and of 
eight centuries, Twenty sovereigns 
have commemorated their occupation 
of the throne by contributing towards 
the erection of this prodigious palace, 
and the wealth of eight centuries has 
been employed in the embellishment of 
this structure, which the Frenchman 
with pride pointsout to strangers. Ad. 
miration will be heightened into aston- 
ishment at the recent arrangements, at 
the treasures which the Fine Arts have 
collected in its vast galleries, and at the 
preparations which are making for con- 
necting the Tuileries with this palace ; 
improvements which, at the same 
time that they give greater regularity to 
its general appearance, will concentrate 
in it the master-pieces of architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, Part of the 
history of France is interwoven in that 
of this palace, long the residence of her 
kings, and the theatre of numberless 
interesting events. Here may also be 
traced the progress of the Fine Arts, in 
the various changes which the edifice 
has undergone during an almost unin- 
terrupted series of additions and em- 
bellishments for the space of eight 
hundred years. | 

The Louvre is in the same predica- 
ment as all ancient structures, Inas- 
much as neither the etymology of its 
name, nor the date of its foundation, is 
positively fixed, With regard to the 
former, the most plausible conjecture 
derives it from the Saxon word lower, 
which signifies castle. Some ancient 
historians are of opinion that it was 
built by Dagobert, destroyed by the 
Normans, and rebuilt by Hugh Capet, 
about the year 990; yet we find no 
proof of its existence till the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century, when 
mention is made of it as containing the 
dogs and horses used by kings for 
hunting in the contiguous forest. 

Though honoured with the appella- 

* From a Picturesque Tour of the Seine, 


Parts Il. and III. For a review of this work, 
see Literary Chronicle, No. 91. 
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tion of a royal palace, the Louvre fon 

continued to be appropriated to this 
purpose. The interior had then no ace 
com modations adapted to the reception 
of a royal inmate, aud externally ex- 
hibited but a few towers and a very lof- 
ty outer-wall, in common with all 
buildings not situated within towns, 
In 1204, new suburbs having sprung 
up round the Louvre, Philip Augustus, 


with a view to prevent this mansion. 


from being shut up in Paris, inelosed it 
with a new wall, added numerous tow- 
ers to the buildings, and, by means of 
deep ditches, made it a perfect fortress, 
which protected the city on that side, 
This monarch likewise erected, in the 
middle of the oblong quadrangle with- 
in, astrong tower, encompassed by an 
inner ditch, where the preat vassals 
were, on solemn occasions, obliged to 
appear, for the purpose of doing hom- 
ave. He used it also for a prison, 
Here the Count of Flanders was con- 
fined, and though its destination was 
several times changed by succeeding 
monarchs, still it was applied more 
particularly to this use till the year 
1474. 

Notwithstanding theseim provements, 
the Louvre had not yet become a royal 
habitation; the palace in the Cité, and 
the castle of Vincennes, long contin- 
ued to serve for the residence and plea- 
sure-retreat of the French kings; but, 
under the successors of Philip Augus- 
tus, Paris increased with such rapidity, 
that it was no longer possible to leave 
the Louvre out of the city. In 1367, 
Charles V. surrounded it with a new in- 
closure, and additions made by Charles 
VI. qualified the Louvre to be the abode 
of foreign sovereigns, The buildings 
were raised, and the principal towers 
having been enlarged, received differ- 
ent names, indicative of their respec- 
tive appropriations, such as Tower of 
the Artillery, Tower of the Library, 
&c. Here be it remarked by the way, 
that the latter was the first public li- 
brary in Paris, that is mentioned in 
history. It was begun by Charles V. 
surnamed the Wise, with nine huf- 
dred volumes. Part of this collec- 
tion, a valuable one for that age, and 
the public records, which were kept 12 
the Louvre, were removed to England 
by the Duke of Bedford, while regent 
of the kingdom, after the conquest of 
France by Henry V. 

The troubles which prevailed during 
part of the reign of Charles VII. the 
gloomy policy of Louis XI, and the 
distant expedition of Charles VIII» 
prevented those kings from paying @0Y 
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icular attentions to the Louvre, in 
which a few alterations only were made 
io their time. It was in the sixteenth 
century that it received the principal 
accessions, or, more correctly speaking, 
was almost ‘wholly rebuilt. The pro- 
gress made by the arts at this period, 
and the good taste of Francis I. 
could not but communicate a peculiar 
character of elegance to the buildings 


erected during his reign. The prince 
who had begun the palaces of Fontaine- 


bleau, Chambord, and Madrid, could 
not fail to requirea plan for rebuilding 
the Louvre. Pierre Lescot, a French- 
man, had the glory of being the suc- 
cessful candidate ; while Serlio, one of 
the foreign competitois, reflected ho- 
nour on himself by advising the King 
to carry into execution a design in 
which the proportions, decorations, 
and purity of ancient architecture were 
revived. 

The plan presented by Lescot was 
adopted. The Louvre was at this time 
falling into ruin, votwithstanding the 
extensive repairs which it underwent in 
1539, for the reception of Charles V. 
Part of its ancient buildings and some 
of its towers were demolished, and in 
1541 a real palace arose in their stead. 
Death prevented Francis from witness- 
ing the execution of his plans, but the 
works were continued under Henry II. 
who left the superintendence of them 
to Lescot. During these two reigns, 
part of the grand facade, parallel to the 
Seine, and the wing abutting upon the 
Pavillon de  Horloge, were erected. 
The symmetry of the architecture, aud 
the good taste of the decorations and 
basso-relievos, which, however, are per- 
haps too numerous, mark the brilliant 
revolution which bad taken place in the 
Fine Arts. 

Catherine de Medicis built that 
wing of the Louvre running toward 
the Seine and the garden of the Infan- 
ta. In the sequel, her successors 
Joined this part to the gallery which is 
now called Caliere de Musée ; it form- 
ed a subordinate part of the palace of 
the Tuilleries, with which it was erect- 
ed. Charles 1X. was the first King of 
France who fixed his residence in the 
Louvre, to which the memory of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew ts unfor- 
tunately attached. When the termi- 
nation of the civil wars permitted Hen- 
ry the Great to turn his attention to the 
embellishment of the capital, he issued 
orders for the prosecution of the works 
of the Louvre. ‘To this prince we are 
indebted for the pavilion, which forms 
the entrance to the Museum, and for 


part of. the gallery, in which he caused 

models, in relievo, of the principal ci- 
ties, to be deposited. He himself re- 
sided in that part which looks into the 
garden of the Infanta, By an ordi- 
nance of 1608, he appropriated to ar- 
tists the apartments situated under this 
gallery. 

With all the encouragement bestow- 
ed upon literature and the arts by 
Francis I. and his successors, they 
could scarcely have fuiled to prosper in 
France. These monarchs were solici- 
tous to coiect around them, men qua- 
lified to confer honour on their coun- 
try, upon whom they lavished emolu- 
ments and distinctions. Thus the same 
palace became the seat of power and 
venius—uan admirable union, the one 
protecting, the other leading to im- 
mortality. 

Under Louis XIII. J. le Mercier 
directed the works upon a new plan, 
which quadrupled the extent of this pa- 
lace. The Pavillon de l Horloge, and 
the wing which terminates that front, 
were completed. Another range of 
building, running back, and marking 
out the square form of the court, was 
erected; the fagade along the Seine 
was enlarged, and the great gallery fin- 
ished. These works, though of consi- 
derable magnitude, instead of con- 
pleting the Louvre, merely served to 
trace the outline of a uew plan, the 
execution of which required a yreat 
length of time and large sums of mo- 
ney. Cardinal Mazarin, during the 
minority of Louis XIV., directed his 
attention to the exterior fagades of the 
Louvre—a decoration that was not 
contemplated by any of the plans pre- 
viously proprosed, Levau, the archi- 
tect, built two of them ; one was after- 
wards suppressed by Perrault, and the 
other is that which runs parallel to the 
rue St. Honoré. About the same 
time, the foundation of a new fagade 
was laid, in the Place St. Germain 
{ Auxerrois; but a change of ministry 
fortunately put astop to this work, which 
would have been alike unworthy of the 


magnificence of the sovereign and of 


the brilliant era of Louis XIV. 

Before 1 proceed to this period, so 
glorious for the Fine Arts, [ shall take a 
rapid survey of the general appearance 
of the Louvre in 1664. We have seen, 
that for six centuries it was the pecu- 
liar object of the special attention of se- 
veral monarchs; we have watched the 
additions gradually made to it, and its 
successive embellishments. Unfortu- 
nately, this series of works, executed 





after different plans, exhibited only the 
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shapeless, mass of the early buildings, 
and numerous decorations, which were 
highly incongruous, because tlicy were 
the results.of the progressive improve- 
ment of taste. Surrounded with pri-: 
vate materials and buildiags, this pa- 
lace still required the expenditure of 
large sums, and, above all, an archi~ 
tect of talent to combine and harmon- 
ize the ancient with the modern build- 
ings. Iu 1664, Colbert succeeded Ra- 
tabon in the office of surintendant. 
He.conceived that the importance of the 
works authorized the measure of a 
public competition, and, for the first. 
time, artists of all countries were in- 
vited to furnish plans for the comple- 
tion of the Louvre. The plan of 
Claude Perrault, though afterwards 
followed, was at first rejected, on ac- 
count of the novelty of the coupled co-, 
lumas, aod the too great eleganceof the 
proportions. : 

Italy, the seat of the Fine Arts, was 
consulted. Louis XIV. seut for Ber- 
nini, the most celebrated architect of 
the age, to whom Rome owed part of 
the embellishments of the church of 
St. Peter. His plans embraced the, 
completion of the Louvre, and the. 
junction of this palace with that of the. 
Tuileries; they were adopted with en- 
thusiasm, and, en the first of October, 
1665, the King laid the first stone of 
the buildings intended to be erected fac- 
ingthe church of St. Germain I’ Auxer- 
rois. Attentive observation, however, 
soon discavered defects in his plans; 
haste had led him into errors, which 
his rivals exaggerated. Scarcely were 
the foundations finished, when Beruini 
set out on his return to Rome. The 
same maguificence with which. he had 
been received, accompanied him at his 
departure; a pension, presents, and 
distinctions were calculated to erase 
from his memory part of the disagree- 
able circumstances in which he was to- 
volved by his own presumption, and 
the jealousy of the native artists. 

‘ His visit to France was, neverthe- 
less, highly beneficial, for it served to 
create harmony among the latter. Le- 
vau and Charles Perrault, the archi- 
tects, in association with Le Brun, the 
painter, and supported by Colbert, who 
was urged on by his first secretary, « 
brother of Perrault’s pointed out the 
defects of Berniui’s plans in such a for- 
cible manner, as to produce conviction. 
The French designs were again brought 
forward, and Colbert seemed to select 
that of Levau, merely to leave Louis 
XIV, the merit of cut He Perrault’s, 
whicb, having received some judicious 
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alterations, were now considered as the 
most magnificent. 

The short space of five years was suf- 
ficient for the erection of this colon- 
nade, which is admired for its majestic 
elegance. It is of the Corinthian order, 
and admirably proportioned. The de- 
tails, though overcharged, are grand: 
the effect would be more complete and 
powerful but for the portico which di- 
vides the colonnade, and takes consi- 
derably from its magnificence. It has 
been censured as somewhat theatrical, 
but it nevertheless ranks with the finest 
specimens of modern architecture, if 
not itself superior to any. ‘The people 
of Paris, accustomed tothis magnificent 
spectacle, too frequently pass it by un- 
heeded; the admiration of foreigners, 
however, ought to teach them to appre- 
ciate such a master-piece. 

The beauty and richness of these 
new buildings did not induce Lonis 
XIV. to fix his residence at Paris; he 
still made Versailles his habitual place 
of abode, and that palace, styled by 
some the worthless favourite, continued 
to be the particular object of the mo- 
narch’s attention, and the cause of con- 
siderable expenses, which tended to re- 
tard the completion of the Louvre. In 
1673, the King ordered the meetings of 
the Academy to be heldthere. Changes 
in the ministry, the important political 
events that marked the last thirty 
years of the reign of this sovereign, and 
the erection of other buildings, (the 
Military School and School of Medi- 
cine,) occasioned the works of the Lou- 
vre to be once more abandoned. 

In the first years of the reign of Louis 
XV. persons belonging to, and patron- 
ized by the court, obtained apartments 
there, and new arrangements adapted 
this palace to a purpose as unworthy of 
the grandeur of the building, as of the 
majesty of thesovereign. In 1749, the 
still increasing degradation of the 
Louvre, suggested to Voltaire these 
verses, in which he expressed the indig- 
nant sentiments of the nation :— 
¢ Monument imparfait de ce siécle vanté 
Qui sur tous les beaux arts a fondé sa me- 


mroire 
Vous verrai-je toujours en attestant sa gloire 


Faire un juste reproche a la postérité ? 

Faut-il que lon s’indigne alors qu’on vous 
admire, 

Et que les nations qui veulent nous braver, 

Fiéres de cet oubli, soient en droit de nous dire 

Que nous commencous tout pour ne rien ache- 
ver? 

Since that period some repairs and 
improvements took place, and M. de 
Marigny, while minister, even conceiv- 
ed the desen of completing the struc- 
ture; but the execution of this plan, 





by which so many ministers had hoped 
to signalize their administration, was 
again deferred. 

Notwithstanding the animadversions 
of Voltaire, and some works that were 
not prosecuted, the Louvre continued 
to be parcelled out into small suites of 
apartments; the whole was soon occu- 
pied, so that the halls set apart for the 
meetings of the Academies were scarce- 
ly spared. Atlength, in 1801, an or- 
dinance of the government directed 
that the Louvre should be evacuated, 
joined to the Tuileries, and fitted for 
the reception of the master-pieces of 
the fine arts. Two architects, whose 
names friendship, talent, and the pub- 
lic esteem have always associated, Mes- 
sieurs Percier and Fontaine, were 
charged with the direction of this im- 
mense undertaking. The irregularity 
of the buildings, the numerous subdi- 
visions introduced by abuses, and long 
dilapidations, augmented the difficulty 
of itsexecution. A plan skilfully con- 
ceived afforded the means of hiding an 
irregularity which could not be wholly 
removed, and of redressing an evil 
which, after degrading the Louvre, 
would not have failed to bring it to 
ruin. 

I shall now proceed to a rapid sur- 
vey of what has been done from the 
year 1805 to the present time, and then 
give a sketch of the works still requir- 
ed for the complete execution of the 
plan of uniting the Louvre with the 
Tuileries. The court, round which 
have been erected the edifices com- 
posing the Louvre, properly so called, 
has been cleared of the buildings with 
which it was encumbered : it forms a 
square of sixty tvtses and a half (three 
hundred and sixty-three feet), sur- 
rounded with buildings, the general 
appearance of which has been made re- 
gular by numerous demolitions and by 
raising certain parts. The eye em- 
braces a mass which seems to be uni- 
form; the fagades are crowned with 
corresponding pediments ; the cornice 
has been harmonized from one design : 
yet a more minute examination detects 
the difference which exists between the 


facade de l’'Horloge aud the others ; 


but its elegance, the richness of the 
decorations, and the exquisite sculp- 
tures of Jean Foujon, forbade any alte- 
rations in that pavilion, which, as I 
have already remarked, serves to com- 
memorate the revival of the fine arts in 
France. The spacious halls that are 
found in this part have contributed not 
a little to restore to the Louvre the ap- 
pearance of a palace, aud that splen- 
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dour for which it was destined by its 
founders. : 

The facade next to the Seine has 
been adorned with an entablature sur. 
mounted with a balustrade. The nu. 
merous alterations required by the new 
arrangement of the Museum of Sculp. 
ture demanded the talent of M. Fon. 
tuine, who was obliged to under-pin 
all the thick walls. The staircases of 
the museum and of the colonnade ma 
serve as models of elegance and skill 
in overcoming the difficulty. The 
great gallery, reserved for pictures, was 
decorated with a maguificence worthy 
of the masterpieces which it was des- 
tined to contain. The roof was too 
heavy; it was therefore rebuilt for the 
space of more than twelve hundred 
feet. It was adorned with beautiful 
paintings in fresco, and valuable mar. 
bles were employed for the sub-base- 
ment of the interior. The different 
schools are separated by columns en- 
riched with bronze. The same lux- 
ury is displayed in the halls where the 
works of sculpture are deposited; se- 
veral are completely lined with martle, 
and the pavement is formed of beauti- 
ful mosaics. These halls are the rich- 
est in the universe for the master-pieces 
which they contain; but, were they to 
be stripped of these, they would still 
be the finest in the world; for no other 
capital can produce a series of galleries 
so magnificent, so richly decorated, 
and especially appropriated to so noble 
a purpose. 

These works in the interior did not 
prevent the prosecution of the plan for 
joining the Louvre and the Tuileries, 


‘A gallery parallel to that of the Mu- 


seum was carried out to the length of 
five hundred and forty feet from the 
Pavillon de Marsan; and, at the same 
time, the foundations of a chapel, de- 
signed to terminate the projected gal 
lery on that side, were laid. 

In 1814, the Louvre alone, exclu- 
sively of the new huildings, had cost 
fourteen milhons of francs (nearly 
600,000]. sterling) during the nine 
years which had elapsed since the re- 
sumption of the works, Notwithstands 
ing the sums lavished by the govern- 
ment on every thing calculated to form 
a record of a glorious epoch, the Lou- 
vre remained unfivished: the many 1n- 
ternal improvements that were begun 
only served to show how many more 
were yet left to be executed, and the 
palace was not in a fit state to be inha- 
bited when the king appropriated it to 
the reception of the productions of na- 
tionalindustry. It wasa noble concep- 
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tion to collect the useful arts and the 
fine arts in the palace of the kings: 
the sovereign power heverappears more 
august, than when it takes under its 
immediate protection whatever can 
contribute to the welfare of the general 
community. 

To this purpose the colonnade and 
part of the facade which overlooks the 
river were devoted ; the windows were 
glazed, and the galleries inlaid ; it was 
even projected to line the gallery form- 
ed by the colonnade with white marble, 
the expense of which alone was estimat- 
ed at ninety thousand francs (37501. 
sterling): but the Mosaic School, en- 
riched by the progress which the boun- 
ty of government had enabled it to 
make since its foundation, undertook 
this work, which was executed in the 
most elegant and solid manner, and 
yet the expense amounted to no more 
than six thousand francs (2501.) Thus 
this branch of art, really imported into 
France, and which, at first, stood in 
need of encouragement, has worthily 
paid its debt, and manifested its gra- 
titude for the sacrifices made to raise 
it to a complete state of prosperity. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE HIGH- 
LANDERS. 


(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE,) 





In former days when every Highland chief 
Kept a bard, a bagpiper, and a thief. 

Two Thieves.—Returning from a 
successful foray, in the county of Mur- 
ray, the celebrated Borasdale was hos- 
pitably entertained by the Chief of 
Glengary, at Glengary House. After 
supper, when the generous shell freely 
circulated, all reserve was laid aside, 
(On such occasions tradesmen will ofteu 
talk of their tools.) Borasdale, among 
other things, expatiated on the multi- 
farious merits of Rory More, his prin- 
cipal man of business, or, in plain 
English, his leading thief. Glengary 
offered a bet of twelve milk kine, that 
his man, Gory Du, was more than 
match for Rory More. The bet was 
accepted, and the heroes ordered out 
in quest of adventures. They were to 
return betimes the next morning. In 
the middle of the night they met, by 
mere accident, as Rory More supposed, 
who inquired eagerly concerning the 
success of his competitor. Gory Du 


expressed same scruples of coascience, 
and declared his resolution to proceed 
no farther in the affair, unless the gen- 
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tlemen would allow them time to reach 
the lowlands, where they might enter 
into honourable competition, Rory | 
concurred in Gory’s sentiments, That 
they might avoid the infamy of steal- 
ing among their friends and neigh- 


bours, it was, therefore, agreed, that| 


they should, next morning, demand 
time to enable them to reach Murray~ 
shire. In the mean time, they entered 
a bothy; (a kind of temporary hut, 
which serves to shelter the Highlanders 
during some mouths they spend in the 
mountains with their cattle in sum- 
mer.) Here they kindled a fire, and, 
warining themselves, reclined on a bed 
of dry heath, for the remainder of the 
night. They started with the lark, 
when Rory More found that the fire, 


into which his plaid had fallen, had | 


curtailed a considerable part of the 
length of that useful covering. 


They reached Glengary Hause before 
noon, and Borasdale, with an air of an- 
ticipated triumph, questioned Rory 
More, of whose veracity neither of the 
chieftains entertained adoubt. Rory 
informed his master of their mutual 
objections to stealing in the vicinity of 
their homes; observing, at the same 
time, * that the foulest of all brutes 
preserves the purity of its own stye.’ 
Gory Du was next interrogated: he 
owned that he had done nothiwg which 
merited applause, or which presented 
any obstacles in the accomplishmeat, 
—‘ I have only,’ added he, ‘while Rory 
slept, cut aud made a pair of hose frou 
his plaid, which hose | am now wear- 
ing.’—So saying, he produced bis legs, 
actually adorned in the tartan which 
his fellow thief had beheved to have 
been consumed by the devouring ele~ 
ment. To prevent detection oa ab- 
stracting the piece, Gory Du put the 
end of the plaid into the fire! 

Divination. — Divination by the 
shoulder-hlade is performed thus :—the 
flesh is stripped clean off a shoulder of 
mutton, &c. and the diviner, by virtue 
of his art, 1s enabled, on tuspecting the 
transparent part of the blade, to disco- 
ver, by certain spots in it, any extraer- 
dinary event that is to happen to the 
person from whose flock the slat ani- 
mat has been taken, or to any of his 
relatives, within the year. “Fhe science 
does not extend farther mto futurity ; 
the same is also the case with the se- 
cond sight. 

| had supposed this superstition pe- 
culiar to the Highlands of Scotland, 
but I have since met with it ia Sicily, 
Calabria, Greece, Dalmatia, &c. 


SS 


In the Highlasds many wonderful 
things are related of these diviners, or 
slinarach, as they arg there called. . 

Among other anecdotes of this sort, 
the following has been related to’ me 
by several persons now living, of un- 
sullied veracity, who assert that they 
had been eye and ear wittiesses of it :— 
About forty years ago, there lived ‘at 
Gallovie, in Badenock, one Allan’ 
M*Tavish, so famous in this art, that 
Hector M‘Kinnon travelled all the 
way on foot, from the Isle of Mull, to 
dispute the palm with him. “The 
stranger having announced his name,’ 
and the object of his journey, Mr. 
, of Gallovie, prepared a splen- 
did dinner, to which he invited a nu- 
merous company of his friends. 

ifter the feast, a prepared shoulder 
blade was presented to each of the 
sages, and the guests became mute as 
silence. After a long pause, Hector 
M‘Kinnon exclaimed, ‘ may heaven 
guard all our friends from an untimely 
end !' but refused to make any farther 
disclosure. The company then urged 
M*‘Favish to declare the result of his 
scientific research, but he refused, un- 
til the stranger should disctose what 
seemed to give him such concern.— 
At length, pressed by the entreaties of 
the whole company, and even .re- 
proached by some as an impostor, he 
solemnly affirmed, that some person 





| should suffer death by hanging. on the 





estate of Mr. , of Gallovie, 


}within twenty-four hours from tbat 


Some of the company shrieked, 


time, 


some looked alf amazement, some 


looked grave, and some looked as if 


}they did not believe him. At fast it 
, occurred to them, that if suclr a catas- 
| trophe was in the womb of fatarity, 


it would appear also to M*Pavish, on 
| whose cheek a triumphant smite con- 
stinued playing all this while. “* ANT 
}ean say,” said M*Tavish, ‘1s, that the ° 
| person to be henged has horns and 
hoofs; bat twenty-four hours will 
solve the event, as my brother, Mr. 


}M‘Kinnon, has just observed,’ All 


was anxiety till next moroing, when 
the first object that presented itself 
was a young bu/l, hanging by the neck, 
and dead! The animal had put bis 
head through the bars of a ladder, that 
was fixed as a prop to afalling barn, in 
order to reach the tempting tafts of 
grass that grew on the eaves; and, 
having lost the support of the‘crumb- 
ling mud wall, was left snspended to 
perish, as above. OLire, 
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WOMAN. 
© The world was sad, the garden was a wild, 
And man, the hermit, sigh’d till woman smil'd.’ 
CAMPBELL. 

It would be a curious inquiry toas- 
certain the different ways in which wo- 
men have been estimated in different 
countries, as well as the various opini- 
ons that have been published respect- 
ing them. Plato rejoiced that he was 
not a woman.—Swift considered wo- 
men only a higher species of monkies, 
and the Turks will not allow them to 
have any souls. A Greek proverb reck- 
ons jt as ‘ the extreme disgrace of sloth 
to be governed by a woman;’ and the 
French, in their Stent law, seem to 
have recognized this axiom.—Amongst 
the ancient Germans, however, women 
were in very high estimation. Tacitus 
informs us, that they were not only 
treated by their husbands with the 
greatest confidence, in their domestic 
occupations, but were even made par- 
takers of their martial toils. And so 
far did they carry their respect, that 
they even believed a certain divinity to 
reside in the female heart, a_ belief 
which was encouraged to such an ex- 
tent among some of the fiercest of the 


~ German tribes, that they permitted 


women to rule over them in the name 
of the deity. Similar instances may 
also be mentioned among the Ancient 
Britons, in the persons of Boadicea and 
Cartismandua ; and the same degree 
of respect continues to be shewn to- 
women by the laws of this couatry. 
Woman has been the poet’s favour- 
ite theme in all ayes and in all coun- 
tries, and some of the finest effusions 
have been in praise of the sex. The 
following, among the thousand speci- 
mens which might be adduced, to jus- 
tify this remark we copy from the works 
of Sir Aston Cokayne, and as they are 
exceedingly scarce, it may not be 
deemed unacceptable to our readers:— 
‘I wonder why, by foul-mouth’d men, 
Women so slander’d be, 
Since it doth easily appear 
They're better far than we. 
Why are the graces, every one, 
Pictur’d as women be, 


If not to show that they in grace 

_ Do more excel than we? 

Why are the liberal sciences 
Pictur’d as women be, 

If not to shew that they in them 
Do more excel than we? 

Why are the virtues, every one, 
Pictur’d as women be, 

Ifaot to shew that they in them 
Do more excel than we? 

Since women are so full of worth, 
Let them all praised be ; 

For commendations they deserve 
In amplerwise than we.’ 





Ledyard beautifully eulogizes the 
fair sex in his verses, entitled the 
* Character of Women ;’ he tells us 
they »re— 


‘ Alive to every tender feeling, 
To deeds of mercy ever prone ; 

The wounds of pain and sorrow healing, 
With soft compassion’s sweetest tone. 


Form’d in benevolence of nature, 
Obliging, modest, gay, and mild, 
Woman's the same endearing creature 
In courtly town and savage wild. 


When parch’d with thirst—with hunger wasted, 
Her friendly hand refreshment gave : 

How sweet the coarsest food has tasted, 
What cordial in the simple wave. 


Her courteous looks—her words caressing, 
Shed comfort on the fainting soul ; 

Woman's the stranger’s general blessing, 
From sultry Jndia to the Pole.’ 


(FROM CAMOENS ) 


‘ Who can escape the net which passion throws 
Amidst the charms of woman’s witchery ? 
Tints like the snow upon the opening rose, 
And looks like gold on Parian masonry! 
That all pervading magic who oppose 
Strong as Medusa’s glance of potency ? 
Alas! the Gorgon could but change the frame 
To marble: Love converts it into tlame.’ 
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SUPERSTITIOUS TRIALS. 


In resuming my observations on the 
superstitious trials, ancieutly common 
to this and other countries, [ come to 
the trial by ordeal, which, as the rea- 
der may recollect, was specified to be of 
three sorts; viz. ordeal by hot iron— 
by hot water, and by cold water. Of 
these, the former seems to have been in 
most general, as well as in most ancient 
use; and, indeed, according to Le 
Brun and others, it was even known to 
the Romans. This conclusion they 
draw from a passagein the elder Pliny, 
who mentions a family in Tuscany, 
upon whom the sacred fires, kindled in 
honour of Apollo, had no effect; but 
the most probable conjecture appears 
to be, that it originated with the mira- 
cles, ascribed by the early Christians 
to their saints, and which they supposed 
to be wrought, in all doubtful cases, in 
favour of innocence. But, be this as 
it may, the custom in question pre- 
vailed in this country so early as the 
reign of Ina, and was found in full use 
by the conqueror, when he ascended 
the throne. The Normans, indeed, 
attached, from long habit and their 
chivalrous spirit, to the trial by battle, 
naturally rejected a practice which 
they regarded in the light of a mere 
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superstitious formality, although aged 
and infirm people and women were stil] 
allowed to resort to it. It grew, after. 
wards, however, into more general 
use; and, according to Lord Hale, the 
purgation per ignem et aquam, coutinu- 
ed during the whole reign of King 
John, with which he thinks it must have 
termmated; but the more plausible 
opinion of Hume is, that it was not fi. 
nally abolished until the following 
reign. 

_ If trial by hot iron was of ancient use 
in this country, it seems to have been 
at least of equal antiquity in other parts 
of Europe. Thus, in the ancient 
French laws, we find mention made of 
the eramen per ferrum candens in cau- 
sis dubiis, as early as the year 895; 
and the saine law is afterwards acknow- 
ledged in a canon, passed in the couns 
cil of Littlebonne, in the year 1090, 
And we further learn, from the old 
French writers, Juretus and Bosquet, 
that the trial by hot iron, or judgment 
of fire, as it was also called, belonged 
more particularly to the monks, as hold- 
ing a middle rank between the nobles 
andthe plebeians, to whom the trials by 
battle and cold water were respectively 
appropriated. With respect to the 
trials by water, both hot and cold, they 
seem, if not of the same ancient origin 
with the former, to have maintained, 
and especially the ordeal of cold water, 
a much later existence. The latter 
seems, towards its decline, to have been 
chiefly in use in cases of witchcraft and 
sorcery ; and, as we do not find it men- 
tioned in the laws of Ina, it most pro- 
bably was not adopted until some ages 
afterwards. The ceremony observed at 
this trial, is mentioned in a MS, pre- 
served in thecathedral of Soissons, and 
written towards the close of the twelfth 
century; and St. Bernard, who lived 
during the same period, alludes to it 
as in existence in his time. 

The following, as we learn from the 
laws of Ina and other old authorities, 
was the manner of conducting the trial 
by hot iron: the accused, in the first 
place, had his choice of this or trial by 
hot water; and, if he preferred the 
former, an hotiron, weighing at most 
three pounds, was prepared; and no 
person but the priest, who was to pre 
side on the occasion, was allowed to 
enter the temple while the fire was 
kindling. After the iron had been 
placed on tie fire, several persons were 
admitted to determine the degree of 
heat it ought to possess; and they 
were all oblized to puss the ,night fast 
ing. At day-break, the priest, after 
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sprinkling them with holy water, and 
compelling them also to drink some, 
cave them the book of the Evangelists 
to kiss, and then crossed them. The 
mass then began, and the fire was no 
more encreased, but the iron was suf- 
fered to remain on the embers till the 
last collect. After this, the iron was 
taken up, and a general silence obsery- 
ed, while the priest, in solemn mockery, 
made an appeal to the Deity to mani- 
fest the truth by the result of the or- 
deal. The accused then took the iron 
in his hand, and walked with it for the 
distance of nine times the length of his 
own feet. This being done, his hand 
was bound up ; and the bandage sealed 
both by the judge and the accusing 
party; and if, after the expiration of 
three days, no burning appeared, the 
accused was acquitted,—otherwise, he 
was considered guilty. But, it need 
hardly be added, that the last men- 
tioned conclusion was the common re- 
snit of this barbarous mummery. 

[t would seem, however, that, in some 
instances, attempts had been made, 
by preventive remedies, to counteract 
the effect of the hot iron; for Father 
Sobineau, in his history of Bretagne, 
nentions, that the hand of the unfor- 
tunate person, condemned to this or- 
deal, was covered and sealed some time 
before the day of trial, lest he might, 
by ointments or other preparation, be 
able to resist the operation of the fire. 
The iron used on these occasions, re- 
ceived the benediction of the bishop, 
and was not permitted to be applied to 
any other purpose; and it will appear 
from the following anecdote, with what 
superstitious exactness this rule was 
observed, In an ancient history of the 
archbishops of Rouen, we read, that 
the iron kept for this purpose at St. 
Vandrille’s, having lost its virtue 
through the imprudence of a monk, 
who had appropriated it to some other 
use, the abbot requested the archbishop 
to consecrate it by a new benediction. 
This, however, he refused to do, until 
the abbot was at last able to convince 
him, that this identical iron had been 
in the monastery time out of mind, 


_ The trial by hot water was briefly as 
follows :—The water was placed in a 
vessel, and heated to the highest de- 
gree. For inferior crimes, the accused 
plunged his arm up to the wrist, and, 
for crimes of a deeper dye, up to the 
elbow. In every other part of the ce- 
remony, the two trials, by hot iron and 
hot water, agreed; and the same con- 
clusions were drawn from the event. 

With respect to ordeal of cold wa- 
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confined to cases among the common 
people, the same religious ceremony 
was also observed as shove described, 
and the priest, having afterwards ex- 
orcised the water, as well as the sup- 
posed criminal, the latter was bound 
hand and foot, and thrown in. If, afs 
ter this, he happened, as was most pro- 
bably the general result, to find a wa- 
tery grave, he was very humanely pro- 
nounced innocent; if, however, he 
escaped this death, he was sure to find 
his fate from the hands of the execu- 
tioner. 

There remain only, of the trials al- 
luded to in my last paper, the judg- 
ment of the cross, and the judgment by 
Scripture, of which, as less in practice 
than the superstitions previously no- 
ticed, we have but few memorials. We 
find, however, from one of the capitu- 
lars of Charlemagne, enacted in the 
year 779, that the former of these 
judgments was then common; for the 
capitular states that, if the case be 
doubtful, the contending parties were to 
stand before the cross, and he who fell 
first should be condemned. Agobar- 
dus, too, who lived in the followin 
century, mentions this mode of trial ; 
and it occurs likewise in other capitu- 
lars. 

The judgment by Scripture was si- 
milar, as I have before remarked, to 
the Virgilian Lots, formerly practised 
very generally throughout Europe, and 
of which a singular instance is record 
ed, in the case of Charles I. and Lord 
Falkland. This species of trial was 
confined to civil cases, and seems to 
have been often resorted to by bishops, 
previous to their consecration, and of 
which Gregory of Tours relates several 
instances, The practice consisted in 
opening the Scriptures at random, and 
in adapting the first passage that pre- 
sented itself, to the occasion, and from 
thence to prognosticate the favourable 
or unfavourable issue of the question 
under consideration, 


which my Famiity Trunk enables me 
to draw, of the modes of trial, if so they 
may be called, common to the ages of 
darkness and credulity, The trial by’ 
combat, although equally ambiguous 
and unjust, as the rest, had at least the 
plea of martial feelings and a chival- 
rous spirit in its favour, while the 
others originated purely in the grossest 
ignorance and the most unmixed super- 
stition. 
—Pteorer 


ter, which, as ulready mentioned, was} 


I have now closed the brief sketch, | 


THE ZEPHYR AND FLOWER. 
-‘Swow trembl!'d down 
From the winter’s crown, 
And cover’d this planet with lightness : 
The arose 
In fantastical blows, 
And enchantingly frolic’d o’er whiteness. 


He sought for the bower 
Of his lady-like flower, 

Which at night he had left with his blessing ;) 
He blew all his air 
On the snow for his fair, 

But "twas crisp and consistence possessing. 
To the moon he flew, 
But her reign was new; 

To the stars—and related his : 
But they shone in the col 
And instinctively roll’d 

Their high anthems to wisdom and glory. 
Through the lucid space 
He continued his race, 

For the sun to shine warmly and brightly ; 
But the clouds overspread 
That white innocent bed, 

Where his lady-like flower had slept nightly. 


He wander'd in woe, 
Round the bower below, 

And faithfully, tenderly hover’d ;— 
He whisper'd to boughs 
Without leaves of his vows, 

Forhis lady so suddenly cover'd. 
They shook their hoar heads 
O'er their natural beds, 

} But their vestures were chilly and frozen ; 
And the zephyr remaining, 
Renew’d his complaining, 

At the loss of his lovely and chosen. 

The sun, as it seem’d, 
Heard the prayer, which he deem’d 

An example of summer affection ; 

He shot down his light 
With refulgency bright, 
And the snow sank to water’s complexion. 


GO! the rapt’rous delight 
Of this exquisite sight, 
Which these lovers should feel at their meeting ; 
The zephyr had sped,— 
But his lady was dead! 
And he déed, her existence entreating ! 
Thus true loves, we know, 
In this valley below, 


Like the flower and the zephyr united, 
By misfortunes are slain, 








Ere the bridal they gain, 
But their mem'ry shall never he blighted ' 
JORIPR. 
THE WRECK. 


In th’ western sky—pale as a star that seems 
Looking out of heaven at the day’s last beams, 
As they depart from earth—a streak of light 
Quiver'’d a moment, and was gone :>—then Night, 
As from her couch, ad vanced,—while yet the sua 
Held on his mighty course ;—for there was one 
Black cloud, which, expanding as it rose, cast 
A deadly gloom upon the 


‘Till from the sight, it seem’d, heav'ns had 
shrunk, 

And all was—clouds and ocean! The breeze 
had sunk 


Into a slumber—or delay’d thro” fear 








Her voice to raise, and th’ gath’ring storm so 
near! 
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The heav’na look’d dowa upon the wide ex- 
panse 
Of ocean, as in scorn—and such a glance 
He upward bent+that sky and sea look'd like 
Two direful foes, that pause on ere they strike ! 
The clouds fell back divided by a.crash 
Of loudest thunder ;—and a show’r of fire 
Enter’d the ocean’s breast, and ’gan to lash 
Him into waves, that roll’d each moment higher, 
As, loosen’d from their aerial fetters, one 
By one, the winds fast gath’ring came, and 
met— 
(Like those in fight, gr ere the conquest’s 
won) 
Till link’d at length, they paus’d—as if to get 
Together all their pow'rs—then, with one sweep, 
Laid bare the hidden bowels of the deep. 
And now in distance, like a feattier tost, 
Appear’d a lab’ring bark—one moment lost 
Behind the swelling’ wave, whose panting breast 
Against her like a mighity legion prest,— 
And now rising to meet the clouds, till she, 
Exhausted, sunk before her enemy ! 
With moon’s approach, the bellowing thunder 
ceas’d 
And the winds in distance mumnur’d—the 
Sea, 
Sparkling in the light that crown’d the lovely 
east, 
In many a scarce-curl’d wave roll'd silently. 
Much of the wreck lay scatter’d on the shore, 
But, O! the hapless crew in death were’ fast ; 4 
Yet one poor solitary youth—no more; 
Lash’d to a log, bigh on the«cliffS was cast, 
To bleach in mid-day sun ;—and ‘he had left 
A mother, father, and.a wife, bereft 
Of their existence—for thro’ him had they, 
Their scanty meal procured for many a day! 
WILvorD. 
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THE FIRST OPENING DAISY: 
By EDwarD BALL. 


Tus first epening daisy hath peep’d thro’ the 
snow, 

Ere yet surly winter's chill triumph is past,— 

All pensive she turns to the sun’s hectic glow, 

While her bosom is woo’d by the rnffian 
blast. 


Ah! cheer thee, thou lorn one, dark: fate is bes 
fore thee,— 
Again must yon golden beams mantle in 
gloom ; 
And soon must the season that awful frowns 
o’er thee, 
Thy pale. beauties strew on the bed where 
they bloom. 


And never, ah! never, poor desolate flower ; 
Can thy dewy lids ope to the radiance of May; 
For,’ transient the sun-beam, and transient 
the hour, 
To witness thy glory and note thy decay. 


So is it young genius to humbleness plighted, 
Of that. cheering smile ‘reft whieh first bade 
it ascend, 
By the rude- breath of envy or asrogance 
blighted, 
Is wreek'd ere its talents and virtues unbend. 
So ’tis, where affection, from tenderness parted, 
That bliss, from which fondly it hop’d not to 
sever 
Thro’ the chill gaze of falsehood becomes broken 
hearted, 
And dies where it proudly bad blossom’d for 
. cver. 
Norwich, Feb. 8, 1821. 
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Sine Arts. 
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BRITISH GALLERY.—No. III. 
© In sight 


Of nature’s great original, we scati 
The lively child of art.’ AKENSIDE. 
Iw consequence of the great length to 
which! we. were induced, by thé novelty 
of execution, to éxtend our remarks 
upon Mr. Martin’s picture, we were 
precluded from continuing our obser- 
vations on the other subjects which the 


British'Guilery presents to our notice; 


aduty to which we now, therefore, re- 
turn with increased pleasure. As our 
limits forbid us to enter upon the me- 


rit? of every separate work, we shall 


content: ourselves with a few cursory 
remarks: upon some of the best’ and 
most striking performances: No. 3, 
by T. Wergeis a delicately and 
beautifully executed view of Wark- 
worth Castle; distinguished, especially 
as fur'as regards'the aerial perspective, 
and a very spirited: style in the fore- 
ground, by a degree of technical excel- 
lence which reflects the highest credit 
on the artist’s abilities. Nos. 4 and 5, 
‘ The Broken Window’ and the ‘ De- 
parture of Mary Queen of Scots for 
France,’ the former by Sharpe, and the 
latter by H: Singleton—have already, 
we dare say, come under the notice of 
the greater part of our readers, who vi- 
sited: the last exhibition at Somerset 
House. They can neither of them be 
forgotten, and neither of them revive 
any recollections but those of pleasure. 
The‘ Importunate Author,’ (fromm Mo- 
liere),. by Stuart Newtou, is remark- 
able for excellence of costume, spirited 
delineation of character, astory well told, 
and, atthe sametime, avery unpleasant 
degree of harshness in the execution. 
Wilkie’s * Athol Higblanders,” and fi- 
nished study of thes Reading of the Will,’ 
require a-coomment from us; 
theyiare nature, * Phe Landing of the 
Trojans at Delos,” No. 20, is'a fine clas- 
sical. landscape, by W. Linton; rich, 
flowing, and spirited, yet chaste and 
delicate; the lights are, perhaps, too 
scattered, and the colouring, as well as 
the outline of the rocks, hard and un- 
pleasant, F. P. Stephenoff’s Dr. San- 
grado, No. 21, is spirited and charac- 
teristic; the incident’ of the funeral 
seen through the window, is well con- 
trived, and a happy illustration of Le 
Sage’s admirable portraiture. A River 
Scene, No. 30, by P. L. Reignagle, 
displays a great knowledge of chiaros- 
curo, employed on a soothing, yet not 
uninteresting scene. ‘The ‘ Mower lis- 
tening to a Gypsy,’ No. 34, by T. Bar- 


ker, is happily imagined and neatly 
executed, uniting a great deal of sim. 
|plicity with much genuine humour, 
G. Vincent, in his * Dutch Fair at 
Yarmouth,’ No. 36, has presented ys 
with a lively and amusing scéne, which 
happily combines with it a national 
feeling, by the introduction of an ob. 
ject which never fails to recall pleasur. 
able and proud recollections: we allude 
to the Nelson Pillar, introduced in this 
picture. The execution is good, and 
the scenery, from its appearance, is well 
adapted to unite with the figures which 
form the object of delineation. Hay. 
ter’s picture of § Venus complaining’ to 
Mars of her wounds by Diomed, No. 7, 
is a beautiful work, but. the female fi- 
glires want grace, and there is a 
degree of glitter and affectation in 
the colouring which requires cone 
siderable chastening. Nos. 43 and 57, 
by Gandy, are fine specimens of this 
attist’s powers, as well as of his pecu- 
liar style; the former is a_ beautiful 
scene from that exquisite elysium of ar- 
chitecture, in which he delights to 
revel, and which has lent so many 
of its lovely features to be deli- 
neated by this enchanting and agreeable 
voluptuary of the school of those whose 
study it is ‘to rear the column or the 
arch to bend.” We must not pass in si- 
lence, * Rouen, from Mount St. Ca- 
therine,’ by J. B. Crome, No 48; it is 
a clever'and well-finished picture, unit- 
ing a high degree of accuracy witha 
great deal of judgment and_ profes- 
sional excellence, such as we seldom 
see combined in a work of this kind ; 
the transparency of the water is exqui- 
sitely worked up, and the whole per- 
formance inspires us with a high opi- 
pion of the rising merit of this artist. 
Nos. 63 and 81, ‘Scenes from Henry 
the Fourth,’ by J. Cawse, possess a 
liveliness and character which are wor- 
thy the illustrator of those writings, 
which aré the pride of England and 
the wonder of the world. The * Lake of 
Geneva,’ No. 66, by J. Dennis, is a no- 
ble and magniticent view of a most ro- 
mantic sCene; it is pleasing, sublime, 
delicate, and spirited; and is distine 
guished by a brilliancy of colour and 
a breadth of shade, together with a 
beauty of design and chasteness of ex- 
ecution, which make it a most attrace 
tive performance: The foreground, 
in particular, characterized as it is by 
some of ‘the most striking peculiarities 
of country, is executed with ‘a spirit 
and’ effect well worthy of the’ subject. 
A ‘ Liori ‘disturbed at his’ Repast,’ by 





E. Landseet, No. 78, is in his very best 
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style, and cannot fail to elicit the ad- 
miration of every person, by the splen- 
dour and accuracy of natural imitation, 
as well as by the technical knowledge 
and skill, by which it is characterized. 
No. 80, ‘a Morning effect in Septem- 
ber,’ by G. Arnold, is a striking and 
natural representation of a most rarely 
attempted and difficult accident, and 
may boast of being possessed of al] the 
coolness.and nature which the subject 
demands. W. i. Parry. 
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The Drama. 

Drury Lane.—The operas of Ar- 
tarerxes and Love in a Village have 
been alternately performed at this thea- 
tre during the last week ; and while the 
rage continues for musical pieces, tra-| 
gedy and comedy can scarcely have a 
fair chance. The more we hear Miss 
Wilson in Rosetta, the more thorough- 
ly we are convinced of the propriety of 
her first experiment in Mandane, which 
is better suited to her powers. The ad- 
vantage she possesses in singing to the 
saine master by whom she has_ been in- 
structed, is certainly very great, and 
such as few debutantes have had; and 
we should be better able to judge of 
her natural powers if Mr. Welsh was 
out of the orchestra. 


On Thursday night, ‘ Mr. Tibbs,’ 
whose first appearance had been ane 
nounced for some days, made his debut, 
Mr. Tibbs, our readers are to be in- 
formed, is the name of a farce, which 
is founded on a story told in one of 
Goldsmith’s Essays, of Beau Tibbs, a 
gentleman who “ but ‘some two 
shilling’ in his pocket, but who boasts 
of being on the most familiar terms with 
the principal ‘ lords and gentles’ of the 
town. Weconfess we write with he- 
sitation on this farce, much doubting 
that our readers will be enabled to as- 
certain the justice of our remarks by 
personal observation, as we think it 
extremely likely that Mr. Tibbs’ ap- 
pearances will not be numerous. The 
story, as told in the farce, differs so lit- 
tle from the original, that it is unneces- 
sary to detail it. Harley personated 
Mr. Tibbs, and was the life and soul of 
the piece; but, ex nihilo nihil fit, and 
his incessant bustle, vivacity, and hu- 
nour, though admirably. displayed, 
Were not-an equivalent for the want of 
incident; and the piece met with much 

‘sapprobation; so much so that the 
audience would scarcely hear it an- 





nounced for repetition. 


Covest GarpEN.--The opera -of 
Love in a Village was played at. this 
theatre on Tuesday night, when, in 
contradistinction tothe metamorphosed 
edition of the opera at the rival house, 
it was, here played with the original 
wuusic. Miss Stephens played Rosetta; 
in the whole range of her characters, 
there is not one more adapted. to her 
tulents. ‘Fhe music of this opera hes 
always been one of hertriumphs. The 
union of the simple and scientific, the 
pastoral and. the refined, which charac- 
terize it, display, with a peculiar charm, 
the power, facility, richness, and sweet- 
ness of her voice. She was encored al- 
most in every song; and that, in which 
she banters Justice Woodcock in the 
garden, was called for a third time, 
but the majority of the house, in hu- 
manity to the actress, did not press it. 
The other parts of the opera, were well 
sustained, 

Kenilworth, which, from its being 
in nearly all the minor theatres, has 
become stale, was produced at this 


house on Thursday, with so little to} PY 


recommend it, that it, was properly 
condemned. Who had,the ‘ doing’ of. 
this piece we know not, byt, the author 
of Waverley will not easily forgive bim 
for the atrocious, outrage) he has. com- 
mitted on his work, by attempting to 
dramatise it. In vajn did we look for 
the personation, of the characters in the 
novel as we saw their-names in the bill, 
Mrs. Faucit was gaudily dressed as 
the ‘ Virgin Queen,’ but:she had little 
or nothing to do. Leicester was made 
a mere pageant. We saw nothing: of 
‘ England’s proudest earl’ in his. de- 
portment, although Mr. Vandenhoff 
was his representative, The unfortu- 
nate Amy, though the heroine of the 
novel, might have been omitted in the 
play, for any good purpose that was 
made of her. With difficulty, and: 
only when we heard their naines, we 
discovered that Giles Gosling, Tressi- 
lian, and Janet, had been preserved, 
but they were so unlike, what the no- 


velist had drawn, that we should not]. 


have recognized them. Varney was 
preserved, and well sustained by Mr. 
Abbot. Michael Lambourne.and An-. 
tony Foster would have been, well! 
played by Farley and Comer, if the: 
author had not spoiled their, parts. 
The catastrophe is. copied from. Mr. 
Dibdin’s Kenilworth. In short, this! 
piece had, not one single merit. to. re- 
commend it, except a good view of Ke- | 
nilworth Castle. 
thy of the piece; indeed, all the pere. 


EVIEW. 


The acting was wor. | 





formers seemed, ashamed of their parts, 
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end. well they might: for the piece 
would hexe diegruced any house or any 
actor.. 

Sunasy Tueatas.—On Moeuday 
sight, Mr. Dibdin produced one of 
those burlesque spectacles, in which he 
has oftea been: so successful. It is ip~ 
titled The Daughters of Danaus and 
Song A Aigyptus, or Fifty Weddugs 
and Nine and Forty Murders. The 
classical, story, from which this piece 
derives its,title, must be familiar to most 
of our readers. In burlesquing: it, 
Mr. Dibdin, has combed ludicrous 
effect, magnificent-drollery, and terrific 
joke. Several of the songs. possess 
much humour; and the piece is got 
up with considerable splendour, We 
do not,, however, think it oveof Mr. 
D.’s happiest.efforts; but we must not 
always, expect him to furaish bur~ 
lesques like Don Giovanni and the 
Siege of Troy.. The play bill, whieh 
announced this piece, is a very amus- 
ing production ; and’ we cannot forego 
the following well-pointed hit at the 
fling of the large theatres :— 

‘ The Manager, fully aware that Mar- 
riage and Murder, are. now regarded: as 
the mast successful features of modern: 
Melodrama, and sincerely impressed;with. 
a wish that the Surry Theatre should ex- 
cel in every taohionabhe mode of. advanc- 
ing in the Public Opinion, has selected 
an ancient and classical Story, which, 
from its unexceptionable Moral, and’ ter- 
‘rific variety of Incident, will, no doubt; 
attract Crowds even superior to those DB- 
SCRIBED in the Genuine diurnal reports of 
more fortunate. Theatres ; and. to super-. 
sede thie necessity of stating that wo ORDER 
can be admitted, it is Vicominad (till. 
further notice) not to Issue any.—Those 
Ladies and Gentlemen who have been 
Bs ag a of Places for the 50th night 
of this forthcoming Prodigy, are respect- 
fully informed, that a few back Seats are: 
more than likely to be vacant-about :Eas- 
ter, and that there is very little doubt of.a 
front Row being attainable at.Whitsun-. 
tide; at any rate, shoulda Private Box be 
unbespoke at Midsummer, it will be let 
without partiality or respect of persons.’ 
Soeerrrereprseereperrrene 
Literature and Sctence. 

_ Royal Society's Library.—A Letter 
addressed to'Sir Humpliry Davy, has 
just been published by a F. R.S., giv- 
ing him some advice how-to act im his 
new situation of President of the Royal 
Society, and calling upon him to exert 
his authority, as a trustee of the British 
Museum, in opening more freely the 
access to the library of that establish- 
meat. This we conceive is by no 
means -neeessary, and’ are of opimon 
that every facility of access is given, 
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consistent with the security of the in- 
valuable treasures there deposited. 
‘The author of this Letter has, however, 
omitted one subject, which comes more 
home to the worthy President, and 
wherein he may be of esseitial service to 
the cause of science ; namely, the state 
of the Royal Society’s own library.: It is 
well- known that this library. contains 
many valuable works, (both printed 
and MSS.) not to be met with in any 
other library in the kingdom; “but 
which are in a great measure rendéred 
useless, from the want of an easy-re- 
ference, there being no catalogue of its 
contents. In the library of the Nation- 
al Institute, at Paris, there’is not only 
a well-formed catalogue, but ‘two or 
three librarians, constantly employed 
in bringing the books to the different 
members who visit: the library for oc- 
casional :reading or reference. This, 
too, is the case in the British Museum; 
where several messengers are employed, 
who supply whatever . books may be 
wanted, with the utmost readiness, and 
change them as often as required. 
This, however, is not the case in‘ the 
Royal Society, where very few of the 
members can avail themselves of their 
_own library, or even know the treasures 
it contains. eicls 

The New Comet.—We have been fa- 
voureil (says the Windsor Express) with 
the following account from Mr. Bird, 
the astronomical lecturer of Eton :— 
‘J obtained a view of the celestial 
stranger, for the first time, March J, at 
half-past seven p. m.j it was visible 
about ten minutes. I took its posi- 
tion with my quadrant, when I found 
its azimuth 75 deg. west of north alti- 


tude, allowing, for refraction, 7 deg.; 


right ascension, 355 deg.; declination, 
i2 deg. north in the wing of Pegasus ; 
about 5 deg. south-west of a star of the 
second magnitude, called Algenib; it 
rises at London, at six in the morning, 
and sets at eight in the evening. Its 
appearance is very different from the 
comet in 1819: the tail is much longer, 
and has the appearance of a streak of 
tire, ‘and does not spread much at its 
greatest distance ; it makes an angle of 
33 degrees with the ecliptic, extending 
to the hand of Andromeda. Its dif- 
ference in right ascension, from the 
last, is 103 deg, westward. ‘I think it 
will be visible longer than the former: 
in afew nights its course may be seen 
by the star Algenib; it can be seen 
from-every part of the northern hemis- 
phere, and the greatest part of. the 
southern, as it is near the equator. 
Literary Conversazione.—Mr, Fre- 





deric Webb, whose extensive benevo- 
lence has gained him the honourable 
cognomen of the philanthropist, has de- 
termined on opening his mansion in 
Langham Place, for eonversazione 
weekly. The first took place on Fri- 
day week last, when upwards of a hun- 
dred individuals of rank and talents 
were present. 


he Wee. 


‘ Floriferis ut apes in sabtibus omnia limant, 
-Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 


LUCRETIUS. 
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Alice Pierce.—In the 48th year of 
King Edward I[I. (A. D.1375,) Dame 
Alice Perrers or Pierce, the King’s 
concubine, rode as lady of thesun, from 
the Tower of London through Cheap- 
side, accompanied by many lords and 
ladies, every lady leading a lord by his 
horse’s bridle, till they came into West 
Smithfield, and then began a great 
just, which endured seven days after, 
says Howell, in his Londinolpis, 1657. 

Jack of Newbury.—John Wins- 
combe, commonly called Jack of New- 
bury, whose name and ‘ effigy’ adorns 
many an ale-house sign, was the most 
considerable clothier that Englaud had, 
either in his own time or before; he 
kept a hundred looms in his house, 
each managed by a man and a boy, 
He feasted King Henry VIII. and bis 
first Queen, ‘Catherine, at his own 
house, in Newbury, and built the 
church of that town, from the pulpit 
westward, to the tower. 

Guess Work.—When I see a man 
suffer a simple wife to run in debt at 
the stores, for whatever she fancies | 
guess he will soon wish he had never 
been married. When I see a young 
lady possess a large portion of pride and 
affectation, IT guess she lacks delicacy 
and sense. When I see a woman usurp 
the whole conversation, I guess she has 
more loquacity than sense.— Amer. Pa. 

Aphorisms. — Disaffection in great 
men toa prince is a double crime, for 
their duty and loyal example are like 
laws to the people. | 

From the nature and dignity of 
princely power and station, there is al- 
ways enough of fear mixed with ‘affee- 
tion; but when a prince seeks only to’ 
be feared, he ceases to be loved. 

Itis a kind of incest in a prince to 
violate the laws of his country, for he is 
the father of the laws. | 

The ill government or tyranny of a 
prince, is to the body politic whata 
violent fever is to the body natural, for 
as the one causes convulsions and great 
alteration in the natural frame and con- 





— 
stitution, so the other troubles and cop. 


vulses a state, and disfigures the natura} 
complexion of a people. 
——— 
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J. LIMBIRD, BOOKSELLER 
and STATIONER, 355, Strand, respectfully in. 
forms the public thata few complete sets of 
The LITERARY CHRONICLE may be sti}; 
had in boards, vol. 1., price 178. 6d.; vol. 2, 
price 11. 7s. 6d. 

As above is published 

THE HISTORY of NORTH WALES. By 
W.CATHRALL, assisted by several Gentlemen 
of Literary Distinction, Quarto, price 3s. Thig 
Work will be published in Parts, every Six 
Weeks, and will be completed in Twenty-one 
Parts. Each Part will be embellished with a 
Plate; the one now published, contains an ac- 
curate’ and well executed Engraving of Fiint 
Castle—_Part II. embellished with a View of 
the Town of Denbigh. Large Paper Copies may 
likewise be had, price 4s. 6d, Part IV. will 
be published in a few days. 


On the First of every Month, Price 1s. 6d, 

The CAMBRO-BRITON, a Monthly Mis- 
cellany, dedicated to the Interests of WALES, 
and more particularly designed to disseminate 
amongst strangers a correct knowledge of the 
History, Language, Antiquities, Manners, Po- 
etry, and general Literature of that interesting 
portion of Great Britain. : 

The Numbers, already published, will be 
found to contain, amongst other matter, much 
rare information on the subjects above mens 
tioned and especially with reference to the an- 
cient LITERARY REMAINS of WALES, 
which are little known, and are yet of a na- 
ture so interesting and so valuable. 

It forms a principal object of The Cambro- 
Briton to furnish accurate translations of these, 
accompanied by illustrative remarks: and to 
much cannot be said of their importance, a 
they tend to elucidate the early History of this 
Island. 





Every Saturday Morning, 
The LITERARY CHRONICLE and WEEKLY 
REVIEW. Also, 

The COUNTRY LITERARY coe 

rice 10d. Stam Edition of the § 

Work, with "he addition of a brief Summary 
of the News of the Week, which is sent on the 
day of Publication, by all Newsmen, all 
Parts of the United Kingdom, Postage Free. 

*.* The extensive circulation of the Literary 
Chronicle induces the publisher particularly t 
recommend it to the noiice of advertisers infet 
ested in giving publiclty to works of literatures 
or subjects connected with the Arts and Se 
ences. He also submits, that no weekly publi- 
cation comes more immediately under the ob- 
servation of persons of taste and discernment, 
and the work being one of permanent interest, 
gives a valuable station to advertisements 
placed in its columns. ; ; 

#,* The full price will be given by our P ude 
lisher, for saleable copies of No. 87 of the — 
try Lite Chronicle. Both Editions of 7” 
Literary Chronicle becoming very scarce, Teg” 
lar Subscribers are advised to complete their s¢'s 


without delay. — 
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London :—Published by J. Limbird, 385, Strand 
two doors East of Exeter Change; where advert ihe 
ments are received, and “pepe omer for also 
Editor’ (post paid) are to be addressed. ihe? 
by Souter, 73, St. Paul's Church Yard; Simpki" 
and Marshall, Stationes’s pooey ON 
Mall; Grapel, Liverpool; and by a . 
and Newsvenders—Printed by Davidson, Old BH 
well Court, Curcy Street. 

















